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A Prayer 


Oh give me, Lord, the grace to pass my life 
Beneath the shadow of Thy Cross, nor feel 
Its bitter pain. But e’en as gentle dew 
Which falls in summer night upon the lea, 
And wakes the perfume of the drooping flowers, 
So may the chastening hand of sorrow pour 
Its healing balm upon my weary soul, 

And raise it to that life of mystery 

Which makes of sorrow, joy, and earthly gifts 
Seem like the very dross which men 

But throw aside, nor look thereon again. 

I would not ask Thee for Thy peace while yet 
I linger in this vale of weariness, 

For in the hour of rest doth come the dread 
That blacker storms but follow in the wake 
Of short contentment. And well I know 
That happiness may ne’er be found, save in 
The sharing of the woes which rent e’er now 
Thy Sacred Heart upon the Tree of Love. 
Such paradox our life is that we e’en 

Must suffer, and in suffering beg for more. 
And every day of little profit deem 

Which bringeth not its meed of weariness. 
And so much peace within this grief is found, 
Me thinks that Thou must greatly change our heart 
Ere it may bear the joys of Paradise. 

All this I ask Thee for myself, Sweet Lord, 
And for the dear ones that Thou givest me 

To walk with me in friendship’s bond until 
Our hearts shall break no more, and tears 
Are dried forever on that blessed strand 
Where shall appear Thy vast infinity. 


—Brother Reginald, C. Ss. R 








Father Tim Casey 


THE DOCTOR’S DOUBTS 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


It was long after midnight and bitterly cold, as two men with their 
overcoats buttoned to the chin and their breath freezing on the fur 
collars, picked their way along a dirty and dimly lighted street near the 
river front. Evidently theirs was a legitimate errand, for, when they 
turned a corner and suddenly faced a policeman, this guardian of the 
law touched his cap and passed them by with a respectful salutation. 
They were two men who met often—met in homes of sorrow over 
which the angel of death was brooding—met almost daily in the church 
where the one stood at the altar and the other came to the Communion 
rail. They were two men whose names were held in love and bene- 
diction by the thousands to whom they ministered—Father Timothy 
Casey and Doctor Thomas Reilly. 

The former needs no introduction—nor the latter either for though 
he may not be known to the reader by name, he is the type of Catholic 
physician, which, thank God, is found everywhere throughout the land. 
Natural talents, hard study, and wide practice had made Doctor Reilly 
one of the most skillful of his profession, but still he was a poor man. 
The dwellers in many a poverty-stricken home could tell where the 
doctor’s money went, and those who approached him asking him to 
exercise his skill in any way not sanctioned by the law of God, could 
testify, if they would, concerning one source from which the doctor’s 
money never came. Though not a priest, how priestlike was his de- 
votion to duty, how priestlike his respect for those human beings made 
to the image and likeness of God, to whom he ministered, how priest- 
like the charity with which he cared for their bodies, and, as far as in 
him lay, also for their immortal souls! 

When Dr. Reilly was “on the case,” Father Casey had no misgiv- 
ings, for full well he knew a messenger would come in ample time to 
summon him when his priestly ministrations were needed. When the 
good priest responded to an emergency call among “ought-to-be’s” and 
“fallen-away’s,” and as happened on the night of which we write, he 
found Dr. Reilly there, he experienced a sense of relief which none 
but a priest can realize. On the night in question he had searched out 
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the house number on the dark street and climbed a rickety stair, ex- 
pecting to find the sick room in disorder and squalor, filled with gaping 
or scowling spectators, where he would encounter untold difficulty in 
hearing the patient’s confession or arranging the most essential things 
for the administration of Holy Viaticum and Extreme Unction. Im- 
agine his relief when he was met at the door by Dr. Reilly, who had 
prepared table and crucifix and candles at the bedside, and now, by a 
few authoritative words and still more by his manly example, taught 
the bystanders how to conduct themselves in the presence of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 


With all that, it had been a trying case for both priest and doctor, 
and they welcomed the clean, frosty air like a benediction, after the 
stifling atmosphere of the death room. 

“Father Tim,” said the Doctor, slackening his pace with the evi- 
dent intention of enjoying a good chat before they parted, “there’s a 
doubt that’s been pestering me for some time past, and I made the res- 
olution to put it to you and have it settled at the first opportunity.” 

Father Casey waited for the doubt to take form in words. 


“?*Twas the widow Rahilly we buried last week,” continued the 
Doctor, who had the happy faculty of putting his thoughts into con- 
crete examples. “You said that if you had known her condition you 
would have given her Extreme Unction long ago.” 


“Yes, I had been bringing her Holy Communion three times a week 
ever since she had that fall, but I knew nothing of the fatal complica- 
tion which had set in some time ago. Had you informed me of the 
fact when you first noticed it, I should have anointed her at once.” 

“There’s where my doubt comes in.” 

“T fail to see it.” 


“T understand well enough’—the Doctor could not be hurried; he 
would state a case in his own way—“that when one is going to die, he 
should be told of it, so that he will understand clearly that it is his 
last chance to set his accounts in order before the final reckoning. The 
widow Rahilly, good as she was, should be no exception to the rule. 
When I saw death approaching, I told her plainly, and she was none 
the worse for it. I understand, too, that when poor negligent Catho- 
lics are dying, they should by all means receive, not only Communion 
and Confession, but Extreme Unction also, for as you once explained 
to me, it sometimes happens that they receive Communion and Con- 
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fession without the proper dispositions and still the after-effects of 
Extreme Unction, coupled with an act of contrition in their last mo- 
ments, saves them. But here is my doubt: In a case like that of the 
widow Rahilly, who confesses often and receives Communion several 
times a week, why are you so anxious to give her Extreme Unction, 
and that two or three months before her death?” 

“Which is your doubt, why I should wish to give her Extreme 
Unction two or three months before her death, or why I should be 
anxious to give her Extreme Unction at all?” 

“Both. But let us take them one at a time. Why were you so 
anxious to give her Extreme Unction at all?” 

“Why shouldn’t I?” 

“Because,” said the Doctor, “she is receiving Communion so often. 
And Communion is the greatest of all the sacraments; in fact, Com- 
munion is receiving God Himself, who is the Creator of the sacra- 
ments. Since she is habitually receiving the greatest of all the sacra- 
ments, I do not see why you should be so anxious to give her a lesser 
sacrament.” 


“Because you intended to go to Communion often, you would not 
be willing to omit Baptism, would you, Doctor?” 

“Certainly not, but—” 

“Because you were going to receive Communion often you would 
not be willing to enter the marriage state without receiving the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony, or to go through life without the Sacrament of 
Confirmation ?” 

“No, I should not. But yet I scarcely see the parallel.” 

“Parallel or no parallel,” said Father Casey, “here is the fact. God 
is the Author and Giver of all graces... He decides how He will give 
His graces. He gives many and great graces through the Sacrament of 
Holy Communion, but there are special graces for special needs which 
He ordinarily gives only through special sacraments. Thus, for exam- 
ple, married persons need special graces to be faithful to the duties of 
their state. He gives them these special graces through the Sacrament 
of Matrimony. So also dying persons need special graces to pass hap- 
pily through that supreme trial. He gives them these special graces 
through the Sacrament of Extreme Unction.” 

“Doubt number one, solved!” said the Doctor. “Now we pass on 
to doubt number two. Why did you want to anoint her as soon as her 
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illness took a fatal turn, even though you were assured death would 
not ensue for months?” 

“Again, why shouldn’t I?” 

“Because you knew very well that I would inform you in ample 
time, and so there was no danger of her dying without Extreme Unc- 
tion. Further, the object of Extreme Unction is to help us to die well; 
therefore it attains its object as well if it is administered an hour be- 
fore death as if it is administered a month before death.” 

“It is easily seen, Doctor, that you have never died.” 

“What do you mean, never died?” 


“I mean just what I say. If you had yourself passed through the 
fearful ordeal of death, you would advise all Christians to crll out 
loudly for Extreme Unction the moment they were attacked by a fatal 
disease.” 

“But why so?” 

“T notice, Doctor, that you are very careful of that fine watch of 
yours. You know, mishandling will do it permanent injury. It is true 
a watchmaker could repair it, but the delicate mechanism would not 
be the same as if it had never been abused. The human soul is a deli- 
cate piece of spiritual mechanism. It is injured by sin, whether mortal 
or venial. Bring it to the spiritual watchmaker, the confessor, and he 
will put it in running order again, yet some of the results of that injury 
still remain; it will never be the same as if you had not sinned. You 
are sluggish in doing good. This thing of being faithful and devout 
in the service of God appears to you, especially at times, so disheart- 
eningly insipid and uninteresting. It is like pulling teeth to keep at it 
with any degree of zest or earnestness. You enjoy working for your- 
self and your own personal interests, but you have to drive yourself 
to work for God. The simplest step in the Christian life is to perform 
all your actions with the good intention—and how hard you find it to 
do that! Often the furthest you can get is to repeat some dry formula 
about offering to God all your thoughts and actions of the day, and 
how far that has any visible influence on your motives is hard to de- 
termine. You know you ought to foster at least a subconscious remem- 
brance that you are night and day in the holy presence of God. You 
should so discipline your mind that everything you see would bring to 
it the thought of God. As a matter of fact, is this the case? What you 
see reminds you of facteries, reminds you of elections, reminds you of 
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haberdashers, reminds you of vaudevilles, reminds you of sin—but 
very, very seldom reminds you of God. You know you must pray. 
Without prayer you cannot save your soul. You must pray, and you 
must pray often. Yet how hard you find it to do either! You can chat 
with a friend for two hours and not notice the time pass, but if you 
kneel down and talk to God for three or four minutes, it seems an age. 
If you were working side by side with someone every day you would 
at least say a word to him from time to time. Well, God is with you 
continually day and night; how seldom you think of speaking to Him 
by means of pious ejaculations—an act of love or thanksgiving or pe- 
tition! Only what God wills is good. You should unite your will to 
His, willing the sufferings He sends you, willing the death He has 
destined for you with all the pains that may accompany it. Instead, 
you rebel against every cross, you turn away in horror, almost in de- 
spair, from the thought of death. All this sluggishness, repugnance, 
listlessness in doing good, this revolt against suffering, this terror of 
death, is the effect of sin. Your sins have been forgiven, but these 
lamentable effects remain. They interfere with your soul’s welfare all 
through life—but at death they become a positive menace to your eter- 
nal salvation. That is no time to give way to spiritual sluggishness 
and indifference, or to yield to terror that may result. in despair. Judg- 
ment and eternity are at hand. You must give yourself to God body 
and soul completely and unreservedly, now or never. Extreme Unc- 
tion will help you to do so, for Extreme Unction takes away the effects 
of sin from your soul, and enables it to gather all its strength for the 
last struggle. Unhampered by spiritual torpor, listlessness, pusillanim- 
ity or terror.” 

“Father Tim, I have some idea of what you mean. Even while I 
was trying to lead a good life I can recall periods which lasted, some- 
times for days, sometimes for weeks, when it seemed there was not a 
spark of good in me, nothing but the basest and most degrading sen- 
suality and sin.” 

“Precisely !” cried the priest. “And should such a spell come upon 
you in your last hours, what would save you from dying in despair?” 

“Nothing short of a miracle!” 


“Then you see the value of Extreme Unction which will prevent 
you from falling into such a state.” 


They walked on in silence until Father Casey spoke again: 
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“Besides sluggishness of soul, there is also a temptation. As death 
approaches, the temptations arising from the world and the flesh may 
sometimes lessen in intensity, but surely we cannot hope for any abate- 
ment of the temptations that come from the devil. He watches for the 
time when you contract your last fatal illness. He knows that now is 
the occasion to put forth his last most desperate efforts to make you 
die in sin and be branded as his slave for all eternity. It is a terrifying 
thought—just when you are tortured by pain and incapable of mental 
effort, just when your body is exhausted from disease, your will weak, 
the faculties of your soul impaired—that is the very time which the 
crafty and powerful spirit of evil chooses to launch against you his 
fiercest attack! How we should thank our merciful God who has in- 
stitute a special sacrament to give us a supernatural strength against 
temptation in our dying hour!” 


“Pardon me, Father, but I am still wondering why you administer 
Extreme Unction weeks and even months before the patient is dying.” 

“First, because if Extreme Unction is administered at the begin- 
ning of the last fatal illness, its effects continue unimpaired until death. 
Secondly, because the decisive struggle is waged all through the last 
fatal illness. Why do some persons die a bad death even after receiv- 
ing Extreme Unction? Because they have committed too many sins 
and abused too many graces. Surely there is danger of committing 
sins and abusing graces amid the tortures and terrors of the last illness. 
Then why leave the dying to face this danger alone instead of giving 
them the powerful aid of the sacrament which Christ instituted just 
for that purpose?” 

“Doubt number two, solved! Good night, Father Tim,” said Dr. 
Reilly. 


In praying for the dead and gaining indulgences for them, let us 
remember that every prayer we say, every sacrifice we make, every 
alms we give for the repose of the dear departed ones, will all return 
upon ourselves in hundredfold blessings. The friends that aid them, 
they in turn will also aid. They will obtain for us the special favors 
we desire. They will watch over us lovingly and tenderly; they will 
guard our steps; they will warn us against evil; they will shield us in 
moments of trial and danger; and when our hour of Purgatorial suffer- 
ing comes, they will use their influence in our behalf.—Father Lasance. 
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In Heaven We'll Know Our Own 


THE HEART’S REPLY 
Auc. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 

All Saints’ Day makes our thoughts turn naturally to heaven, the 
home of the Saints. The Saints are fellow beings of ours. Among 
them are not only those heroic souls who by their exalted sanctity mer- 
ited to be lifted to the altar as our models and exemplars, but also our 
own flesh and blood, our own beloved friends and relatives who have 
passed away in the grace of God: the little one who died in innocence 
of infancy unspotted and untainted; the father and mother, brothers 
and sisters, friends near and true, who though tainted with the dross 
of venial sin, have passed through their purgatory and attained the 
blessed Vision of God. 

And the question rises to our hearts at times—do they know us, do 
they still leve us—are they still bound by the once fond ties of kinship 
and friendship? Are they still as interested in us? Do they reach out 
a helping hand to us through the shadowy mists of earth—unseen yet 
really? 

Our heart and our reason have an answer. 

This is so plain that even a materialist like Buckle cannot help ex- 
periencing it. He writes (Essays, p. 119, 1867): 

“When the very signs of life are mute; when the last faint tie is 
severed, and there lies before us nought save the shell and husk of 
what we loved too well; then truly, if we believed the separation were 
final, how could we stand up and live? We have staked our all on a 
single cast, and lost the stake. There, where we have garnered up our 
hearts, and where our treasure is, thieves break in and spoil. Methinks 
that in that moment of desolation the best of us would succumb but for 
the deep conviction that all is not really over, that we have as yet only 
seen a part, and tifat something remains behind. * * * If this be 
a delusion, it is one which the affections have themselves created, and 
‘we must believe that the purest and noblest elements of our nature 
conspire to deceive us. So surely as we lose what we love, so surely 
does hope mingle with grief.” 

If the heart naturally looks for a continuance of the tender rela- 
tions of life, much more does the heart, imbued with Christian faith, 
look forward to it with assurance. 
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“Nature herself,” says Cardinal Wiseman, “seems to revolt at the 
idea that the chain of attachment which binds us together in life, can 
be rudely snapped in sunder by the hand of death, conquered and de- 
prived of its sting since the victory of the Cross.” (Lecture on the 
Catholic Church, XI, p. 67.) 

Indeed—on earth, those ties, founded in nature, were not only per- 
mitted by God—but the tenderness and the staunchness and the loyalty 
of the love was even commanded. The love of husband and wife, for 
instance, was even compared to nothing less than the love of Christ 
for His Church which is undying. 

We cannot imagine that those who have safely reached heaven will 
forget their kindred and friends still amid earth’s dangers and dark- 
ness; that the children rejoicing in their Father’s house will forget 
brothers and sisters still in bondage abroad. 


Such affections are reckoned among earth’s fairest flowers. Poetry 
knows no loftier theme. We cannot conceive at all that heaven will 
blight them—Heaven, the perfection of all that is good in man. 

If heaven does anything, we figure, it removes all that was due to 
sin, all stain, all merely sensual properties. But, then, affections are 
not sinful by any means; they are, on the contrary, sacred; they are 
not at all sensual and not even merely sensitive; they strike root in the 
very depths of the soul; and they are the purest, best, strongest ener- 
gies of the will. They have been supernaturalized all during life: 
grace mingled with them in one stream—grace, the outpouring of 
God’s energy in us. There is no reason, therefore, why it should cease; 
on the contrary. As vision only strengthens the mind, so beatific love 
must only increase the will’s energy; as vision destroys no knowledge 
but only intensifies, so love destroys no legitimate affection but only 
intensifies it. 

No seeking of God on earth killed affection. Saints have fled from 
the world; but they did not kill affection. Witness St. Augustine, who 
for his love of God is generally pictured with a flaming heart in his 
hand; yet how tender—even to the end—his memory and love of his 
mother, the saintly Monica. The noblest sacrifice we know on earth 
is the consecration of oneself to God in the vows of religion ; yet it is 
a fact that those love best who have given their lives to God. St. 
Jerome in the desert, still keeps his friendships. We have no reason 
to think that Jerome in heaven lost them. 
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Such a trust, moreover, would be far from dangerous; it would 
rather be the source of immense advantages. Must it not make parents 
strive all the harder, by instruction and example, counsel and admon- 
ishment, to help their children to reach heaven one day? Must not 
that conviction make the child love, revere, esteem father and mother 
all the more deeply? Must it not invest conjugal love with a new sa- 
credness and make husband and wife help one another to reach the 
happy goal of heaven? Must it not give all friendships a higher con- 
secration and inspire friends to avoid all that could be detrimental to 
their salvation and make them instead be a help to one another on the 
path to glory? And must it not make all look more fearlessly and re- 
signedly into the eyes of death? 

All Scripture is built up on the conviction. It underlies the words 
and conduct of Christ. 

Grace does not destroy nature: it builds up on it and perfects it. 
It is a rare rose grafted on the wild root of our nature. Grace in its 
turn is but the blossom of which Beatific Vision is the ripened fruit: 
grace is the preparation, the beginning—heaven, the completion. 

Everything, then, that is compatible with grace—everything that 
grace touches, ennobles, hallows here on earth, can remain to be lifted 
still higher, ennobled still more in heaven. “Neither the wild plant 
alone, nor the graft of God alone, but the whole tree with all its fruit 
is transplanted from earth to paradise; and in the same way temporal 
love becomes eternal in the perfect love of God.” 

The mutual love of the members of home finds a place on the tablets 
of Moses engraved by God Himself. Marriage loves were invested 
with the awful dignity of a Sacrament—an instrument of grace. 
Friendship found a place in the heart of the God-man—friendship so 
tender as to command tears, as when Christ wept at the tomb of Laz- 
arus and all exclaimed: “See how he loved him!” 

On earth Jesus was always associated with His mother. She could 
win from Him favors that would otherwise not have been granted. 
Mary is His mother still—still and forever joined with Him by a special 
affection and endearment. Jesus is still and forever her Child accord- 
ing to the flesh; His human heart throbs quicker at the very sight of 
her. 


Who will say: love does not last beyond the grave? 


We won’t rouse men by asking them to do a little. 














49° 
Croix de Guerre 


ONE TIME THAT IT MEANT SOMETHING 
J. W. Brennan, C.Ss.R. 


The triple forked flame of gas light threw a pale yellow glow over 
the dingy room that served as kitchen and dining room. Beneath its 
rays, every unprepossessing feature the place contained stood out with 
unmistakable emphasis—the dusky, unpainted, unpapered, much 
cracked walls, ornamented by a few cheap and very gaudy prints; the 
old-fashioned stove in the corner with its rusty pipe climbing crazily 
toward the ceiling, then suddenly changing its mind, and losing itself 
near the top of a side wall; the well-worn floor with its hillocks of knots 
defying time and wear alike; its odd assortment of chairs, each one 
Tepresenting a separate trip to some second-hand furniture store and 
now bearing pots, pans, dishes and old flour-sacks which had been 
pressed into use as dish-cloths. In the opposite corner to the stove, a 
young girl, with an old apron tied over her neat office suit, was bending 
over a mound of dishes. 

What someone has said about honors can be duplicated concerning 
poverty. Some are born poor, some become poor and some have pov- 
erty thrust upon them. The Berkman family had never been wealthy, 
but they had been in respectable circumstances, till an attack of double 
pneumonia removed their chief source of support. Mabel, the oldest 
of the family of seven, had taken up stenography and with her wages 
and the little amount Mr. Beckman had saved just for such an emer- 
gency, they had managed to get along fairly well. Then Mrs. Beck- 
man had married again, one Eugene Black, who brought to the family 
a pair of strong arms and a slight taste for drink. With the coming 
of the bootleggers and their moonshine products, the latter had in- 
creased and the former decreased in exact proportions. One bright 
day, Mrs. Beckman awoke to find that her lately acquired better half 
had absconded, taking with him the remnants of their savings and 
whatever could bring a price in a pawnshop. They had moved then to 
their present location, a five-room apartment on the sixth floor of an 
old tenement house, and that location was preserved rather doubtfully 
by the combined earnings of Mrs. Black, Mabel and her younger brother 
Jack, who worked after school in a neighboring drug store. 
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The girl lifted the last of the dishes from the sink, then heaved a 
heavy sigh of fatigue. Her head, with its raven black hair coiled tightly 
about her head, drooped wearily. A door-bell sounded in the distance ; 
she raised her head at once and listened attentively. She seized a cloth 
and began to dry the dishes as fast as she could. But the fatigue was 
forgotten, and she whistled a popular air to the accompaniment of the 
clatter of the dishes. 

The door of the kitchen opened and, preceded by a guard of honor 
consisting of two of her little sisters, a young man entered. The rest 
of the family with her mother brought up the rear guard. 

““Evenin’, Mabel! Thought I would catch you here.” He tossed 
his cap on a chair—the only one unoccupied—and proceeded to take up 
a towel. “You need some help, that’s clear. Let me at ’em.” 

“Oh lookee,” cried out the guard of honor in unison, clapping two 
pairs of tiny hands and hopping around in glee; “Bill’s agoin’ to help 
Mabel dry the dishes.” 

“He'll be like what the paper said about Hornsby,” remarked their 
brother, higher by six steps in the family ladder; “he’ll drop more than 
he holds. Betcha.” He could not say more, for with a motion like 
lightning, Bill draped the towel around his head, to the huge amuse- 
ment of the little audience. Mabel said nothing, although the pink glow 
upon her cheeks betrayed her discomfiture before this array of dancing 
eyes. 

“Now then you kids, line up and watch a professional swing the 
crockery!” And he did it, too! Two years’ experience in a restaurant 
had made him skillful in the handling of dishes; and with good reason, 
when every broken dish meant so much out of the weekly pay-envelope! 
The work went on quickly ; Bill leaning against the sink and picking up 
the dishes as though they were so many sheets of paper; at the same 
time chatting with Mabel in a low undertone. Unique, odd, eccentric, 
unconventional—you are right ; make the best of it. 

Mrs. Black by this time had sent the guard of honor, together with 
the youngest of the rear guard, scurrying off to bed, Jack being priv- 
ileged to remain up a little longer to prepare his lessons for the next 
day. 

The conversation in the kitchen became desultory as the last of the 
work was finished. Jack had something on his mind; Mabel was tired, 
and plainly so. There was silence as she tossed the apron aside and 
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sank into a chair. He noticed then how pale she was, how the pale yel- 
low light made two deep, dark hollows in her cheeks—cheeks, which 
he noted, however, were not coated with the cheap cosmetics he saw 
other girls wear. And the something on his mind crowded to his lips 
for utterance—and stopped there. He read of other men saying the 
same thing in books, he had even seen them say the things he wanted 
to say on the moving-picture screen. What he wanted to say stood out 
clearly in his mind, teasing him, defying him; an enemy awaiting con- 
quest. And Bill Ryan, who had won the Croix de Guerre for cleaning 
up a machine-gun nest single-handed in France, weakened before this 
new enemy, and retreated. 

“Say, Mabel, there is a dandy show down at the Empress to- 
night ; would your mother let you go, do you think?” He made the offer 
shyly, almost shamefaceedly, realizing how trivial it was compared with 
the entertainment other young men provided—and were expected to 
provide—for their lady friends. But Bill had his mind set on a little 
bungalow far out in the suburbs of the city, and the payments left little 
for amusement. “It'll be cool there—and the music, they say is good,” 
he added by way of an extra inducement. 


A few minutes later, as they hurried down the street, Bill felt a 
surge of disgust arise within him. On every side, the wall of houses 
arose, dark, stained with time and smoke, forbidding. From open win- 
dows came scattered strains of harsh laughter, mingled with the strident 
tones of a piano badly out of tune and the screech of a cheap phono- 
graph grinding out the latest atrocious jazz. Groups of children were 
still playing in the streets while their parents in various states of dis- 
habille watched them from the doorsteps. Unconsciously the two 
quickened their pace. Near a corner, a dark figure disentangled itself 
from a lamp-post and lurched toward them. Bill felt a timid hand grip 
his arm tightly and clenched his fist to ward off an attack. They passed 
the open doors of a big church; services were over. 

“That’s where I go,” remarked Bill; “they had Holy Hour this 
evening. I wish you could see the crowd that goes there.” 

“What—do you go to St. Patrick’s?” asked his companion in sur- 
prise. “I didn’t know you were—” She paused, fearing her remark 
might be misinterpreted. 

“Yep, I’m a Catholic.” The clang of the gong on a passing Police 
Patrol distracted them. Mabel shivered a trifle—she felt a chill, a chill 
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of fear come over her. She had heard her companions at work speak 
of the rigid marriage laws of the Catholic Church. She loved this boy 
at her side; he lacked the artificial fineness of the young men she met 
daily at her place of occupation, but he was one among thousands. And 
she knew—although he had said nothing so far, she knew that he loved 
her. And now that Church, symbolized perfectly, she thought bitterly, 
by the great, gray, massive, forbidding portals they had just passed, 
would use its power to destroy her happiness forever. Bill guided her 
around a corner into a main street, alive with lights and traffic and hur- 
Tying people. Mabel said nothing. 


They arrived as the orchestra was finishing the overture to the 
second show of the evening. After a few illustrated announcements 
of future super-feature plays, the play of the evening began. It was 
interesting enough in itself, but to the two who were limited by their 
resources to a single occasion of this kind every two or three weeks, it 
was a treat. A sudden “flashback” gave a scene in the trenches of 
France. The hero paused—for no apparent reason save to keep up the 
unwritten tradition of movie heroes—before making a dive toward a 
hidden machine-gun held by the enemy. Of course he came out victori- 
ous. Mabel clapped with the rest of the house. 

“He—e, aw shucks!” muttered the disgusted Bill. But the next 
scene prevented him from hearing Mabel’s horrified protest. It showed 
the hero meeting his Red Cross friend and nurse beneath the pergola 
of a Long Island home, following which came a view of the young 
man’s words, the words that a “man’s man” uses to the girl he loves, 
the words that only a hero of the cinema would think of using. Bill 
stared, then looked at his partner. She was reading the legend care- 
fully. 

“That’s right, Mabel, read them words for all you’re worth.” He 
placed his rough hand on hers where it lay on the elbow of the seat. 
“Mabel, read ’em again before there’re gone. Them’s the words I’ve 
been wanting to say to you for weeks and months, and most of all to- 
night. Them’s my sentiments—only they ain’t enough of them.” His 
hand slipped away for a moment and fumbled in his pocket. He leaned 
over to whisper to her again. 


“And say, Mabel, the question that Charley up there was supposed 
to ask and didn’t is the question I’m asking you now.” He whispered 
it in her ear. Her head hung low for a moment, for the tears were 
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rushing to her eyes. She saw the big, grim, gray, forbidding portals of 
that church which to her typified the tyrant who was to snatch this 
precious cup from her lips. But then he ought to know—and she 
whispered “Yes!” 

Something square and rather sharp on the edges was pressed into 


her hand; her fingers closed on it—she shivered when she felt it was a 
cross. 


“T guess this isn’t ’cordin’ to Hoyle,” Bill whispered back; “but I 
ain’t got one of them diamond sparklers, so I’m giving you the best 
thing I have. I won this in France.” He saw her put it to her lips. 

There was an impatient rustle in back of them, and finally a hoarse 
whisper sounded between their heads: “Say, you two birds, go hire a 
hall!” 

The days that followed were days of unalloyed happiness for Mabel ; 
she had forgotten about the church with the gray portals. But engage- 
ments are not intended to last forever. Before deciding on the date, 
she had talked the matter over with her mother, and for the first time 
she realized to what straits her mother and the family would be re- 
duced. 

“Of course, there’s Jack to count on—but winter’s ahead. The two 
of us might pull through well enough, but if either of us gets sick, then 
I don’t know what will happen.” Mrs. Black stated the facts calmly, 
leaving her daughter to figure out the rest. And she did so that very 
night—alone and bitterly, in the intervals between showers of tears. 
The only joy that had come into her life seemed to be slipping away. 
But he might wait! 


Supper was just over and the dishes put away, when the familiar 
bell announced the arrival of her fiancé. They all looked for his cheery 
face and the joke that was always on his lips. Tonight his face was 
solemn. He said practically nothing, till Mabel and he were alone. 
They made a lugubrious pair when they went into the “parlor” to- 
gether. 

“Say, Mabel, you’re not a Catholic are you?”” Mabel felt her heart 
give athump. Those great, grim, gray portals of that imposing church 
on the corner stood again before her. For a moment she was tempted 
to lie about it, but crushed the desire. She nodded “No.” 


“Well, I was just around to see Father Duffy—he’s pastor, you 
know, at that church we pass when we go to the Empress Theater. 
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Why, what’s the matter—what are you cryin’ for?” She had buried 
her face in her hands. 


She dashed her hands from her face, leaped to her feet, and with 
her voice trembling while her eyes blazed defiance she cried, “That 
church—I hate it. I am nothing—never was anything—never had a 
chance to be anything—but if there is a God, and He would allow His 
church to crush the happiness of the poor, as that church is going—” 

“Say, girlie, lay off on that stuff. You’re excited. Wait till I get 
to the end. Don’t start the funeral till you’ve got the corpse. Well, I 
went to see Father Duffy, and a finer man you never saw. And I told 
him about this, and he said that you would have to take some in- 
structions for about six weeks—it’s a regulation he’s made. No—not 
to force you to be a Catholic, but so’s to let you know how the Cath- 
olics look on marriage. And after that, he’ll get a dispensation or some 
kind of a permit to let us get married.” 


The multitude of ambiguous ideas Mabel had gathered from her 
associates in the office, most of whom were careless Catholics at best, 

were soon cleared up. With the date set for some time in spring, 
things began to look rosy again. The instructions went on regularly, 
Bill being on hand each time to escort her to the Rectory. It was the 
beginning of a series of revelations. The big gray portals of the an- 
cient edifice took on a new significance. She told her mother and Jack 
of what she was learning; Jack was indifferent, but her mother, re- 
membering her own disrupted married life, was charmed by the doc- 
trine of the Catholic Church on the nature of this contract. 

With the end of October, the first chill blast of winter began to 
moan around the old houses. There was a shortage of coal owing to 
the coal strike of the summer, but one of Bill’s friends in the Legion 
took care that they were supplied before the real cold weather set in. 
There were merry gatherings then in the old tenement house, in the 


evenings after the return from instructions. One night Mabel made an 
announcement. 


“Well, it’s out at last. Some of the girls in the office saw me going 
into Father Duffy’s house with Bill, and became curious. They watched 
every night for a week—curious pussies—and now they have guessed 
it. Today, they came to my desk in a group, and began to tease me 


about getting married. And I suppose I blushed—that’s the worst of 
not wearing rouge!” 


| 
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“You should worry,” interposed Bill; “they may need it!” His 
sarcasm drew a laugh from everybody. Jack gave him a slap on the 
back in what he thought was manly fashion. “Strike one for you, Bill! 
You sure do slip them over the plate.” 


“Well,” continued Mabel, “it was a give-away. Then they wanted 
to know the date. But I told them I didn’t know; so I guess that ends 
it.” 

Whatever “it” was, it had only begun. That night when Bill was 
sleeping soundly in his little room in his boarding house, two delega- 
tions were at work. Mabel, the first, a delegation of one, waited on her 
mother to tell her that she had intended to become a Catholic. “He 
does not know it, mother, but I am going to be baptized next week. I 
often wondered what made Bill so different from other fellows and 
now I know. Father Duffy told me that since Bill got back from 
France, he has never missed a Sunday in going to Holy Communion. 
And that means something to Catholics. And then those ideas on mar- 
riage! What I thought was shameful tyranny is simply the finest thing. 
on earth. Instead of looking on matrimony as a mere contract, even 
less than a business contract, that can be broken practically at the nod 
of a judge, the Catholic Church teaches and holds it is a sacrament, that 
once married, always married till death. And mother, I don’t want to 
take the chance you did; when I get married I want to stay married. 
There’s more than that to it, but Mummsy, you don’t mind, do you?” 
Mrs. Black did not mind; in fact, she lay awake hours after that, doing 
some thinking of her own. 

Over in the Legion headquarters of the Ethan Allen Post, delega- 
tion number two, a little group of men were scheming deeply. The 
adjutant, who happened to be Mabel’s office manager, had just received 
some interesting news over the telephone from Father Duffy. “It’s all 
right, boys; Bill’s aiming to be tied up. And we’re going to be in on 
that ceremony. We owe that boy a few things from ‘Over There.’ ” 
And they went on with their plans. 


In another house, a party was just breaking up. Vari-colored tams 
covering bobbed heads, gay scarfs of yellow and crimson and green, 
short dresses just reaching rolled stockings were much in evidence, a 
rather extreme catering to the exigencies of fashion appropriately com- 
pleted by the concerted action of industriously gazing into little mirrors 
by the light of a street lamp, while noses were busily polished—or un- 
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polished—with powder puffs. But beneath all the vanity, hearts beat 
true. They had ridiculed Mabel in the office; at times they had even 
made her work difficult for her. Although they despised her old-fash- 
ioned ways, they could not forget the girl who had never lost an oppor- 
tunity to perform a hidden kind act for them. On counting them up, 
they were surprised to find how numerous these kind acts had been. 

“Well, girls, I guess we are all set. It'll be a whale of a shower, if 
we can only find out where they are going to live.” 

“Leave that to Mr. Emerson,” remarked someone in the rear of the 
group as she stuck a final dab of white on the tip of her nose. “He 
knows the guy Mabel is marrying; says that he saved his life when they 
were in the trenches.” 


“Say, kid, talk English. Who saved whose life?” asked another 
whose impatience was sharpened by her curiosity. 


“T’ll spell it if you want; this fellow—Mabel’s friend—saved his— 
that is, Mr. Emerson’s, alias ‘Old Emery’s,’ life; if you get what I 
mean!” And with that, the convention broke up with a chorus of “Good 
nights” that even awoke the policeman on the beat. 


The cold November winds had prophesied snow, a prophecy which 
saw its fulfillment in the first week of December. But while the world 
was becoming dreary outside—for snow loses its poetic beauty when 
mingled with the dust and soot of a large city—a day of sunshine and 
happiness was dawning within the Black apartment. The “Shower” 
had come and gone, leaving a certain neat little cottage, far out on Elm 
Avenue, well supplied with articles useful for the household. And a 
Soldiers’ Compensation Bill had been passed by the state, by which Bill 
was entitled to a sum which would not only pay the remainder on his 
house, but leave him something besides. “It’s all over now, but the 
shouting,” he remarked to Mabel one night as they came home from a 
visit of inspection of the little house. “Suppose we change the date and 
get married and then be “home” for Christmas? Mother and the kids 
are coming, too, if you don’t mind; they'll like it better than here.” 

“TI know they would, Bill,” she answered thoughtfully, “but suppose 
we think it over for a day or two. It is a big thing, you know.” It 
was late, so Bill bade her “Good Night” without accompanying her up- 
stairs to the family. 

Mabel climbed the stairs, rickety and creaking with age, with her 
heart singing a paeon of thanksgiving that this would soon be over. 
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As she neared the top, she heard the sound of a sharp biow, a muffled 
shriek, and then moans. Frightened thoroughly, she clung to the wall, 
and felt her way to the family’s apartment. As she neared the door, 
it flew open, and a heavy body hurled itself past her and down the stairs. 
For a moment she was stunned with fright, but a deep moan from 
within the room brought her to her senses. Striking a light, she ats- 
covered her mother lying on the floor, her head resting in a pool of 
blood that was spreading with alarming quickness. In a corner, Jack 
lay, bound and gagged. 

Quickly unbinding Jack, she sent him to telephone for Father Duffy 
and a doctor and then began to work over her mother. Shortly after 
the doctor arrived, Mrs. Black regained consciousness, and told them 
what had happened. The news of the coming wedding and its prepara- 
tions, magnified as neighbors will magnify such things, had reached the 
ears of a “gang” in that part of the city, and drawn by the reports of 
silver and gold articles being given the bride, they had decided to make 
a haul. She had told them there was nothing in the house; they had 
bound and gagged Jack before he could run for help; and one of them 
had remained to cover the tracks of the rest. When he perceived that 
Mrs. Black was going to scream, he had struck her with a loaded club. 

The doctor looked grave. “Her skull is fractured badly,” he told 
the priest, and advised him to prepare her for death. The little children 
who had huddled under their blankets from fright when the uproar 
started, now came straggling into the room, crying bitterly. Mabel put 
them back to bed. 

Early the next morning, Bill was on hand. He had bought a paper 
on the way to work, read about the attempted robbery, and turned back 
immediately. He thought deeply as he strode along, and by the time 
he reached the big, gray church, his mind was made up. He turned 
aside into the rectory. In a few minutes he came out again, wearing 
a broad confident smile. When he reached the entrance to the Black 
dwelling, he met the doctor coming out, identifying him by the medical 
case he carried. A hurried question brought the response, “She has just 
passed away.” 

When he reached the apartment, Jack met him. The lad’s eyes were 
red and swollen, but he was making a great effort to put his sorrow 
aside. He took Bill by the arm and pulled him into the kitchen. 

“She’s in there, and I’ve got a message for you. Bill, before mother 
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died she whispered something to me for you; she wants you to look out 
for the kids. She wants them to be put in some home where they will 
be taken care of, because she didn’t want Mabel to break off your wed- 
ding. She told me that when the rest were away for a minute. They 
were almost her last words.” 

“Thanks, Jacky, old boy; I’ll see to it.” And grasping Jack’s hand 
he went to find Mabel. He found her dry-eyed, pale, calm under her 
new responsibility. 

“No, Bill, dear, it is impossible.” He argued with her for a minute 
or two. She was going to give her life to provide a home for her 
brother and little sisters. “I owe it to mother and them.” 

“Sorry, Mabel, but your mother gave that job to me. Come on, 
hurry, Father Duffy is waiting. By this time, he has everything ready.” 

Bill had acquired a new manner; his former shy diffidence had 
fallen away from him as though he had dropped a disguise. His was 
now the quick, sure manner of the doughboy who had plunged over the 
barbed wires and captured the deadly machine-gun. She bade Jack look 
out for the little ones for a while, and left with Bill. 

It was like a long nightmare, the period of the next four days; a 
nightmare shot through with intervals of peace. And with the return 
from the funeral, came the awakening, provided by an officious repre- 
sentative of the Civic Relief Association. They had just made final 
preparation to move, when the bell rang announcing the arrival of this 
personage. A summons to be allowed to see the little children brought 
Bill to the door. “Children belonging to the Black family?” he re- 
marked succinctly. “There ain’t none here. This is the Ryan family. 
You’ve got your numbers mixed.” The gentleman looked doubtful, but 
another glance at Bill’s determined face persuaded him that to leave 
was as much a matter of prudence as of tact. “Good morning,” he 
said, as he turned to go; “I guess I got the wrong number.” 

Bill bowed, then turning to the group, each member of which was 
wrapped up to travel and bore some bundle in his or her arms, he called 
out: “Now you of the Ryan regiment—all set?” They held up their 
bundles. “All right. ’Tention! Let’s go!” 


Perhaps at the Last Day all that will remain worth recording of a 
life full of activity and zeal, will be those little deeds that were done 
solely beneath the eye of God. 
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Due North 


THE MASTER’S SEAL 
T. Z. Austin, C.Ss.R. 


The compass is a wonderful little instrument. Its influence on the 
discovery and exploration of new worlds can hardly be overestimated. 
By its aid, men could venture out on the trackless ocean with perfect 
security. The needle always points due north and thus helps to fix one’s 
direction. Of course, we know that certain conditions, like the pres- 
ence of iron, may cause it to deflect more or less; yet in ordinary con- 
ditions it is perfectly dependable. The universe is a compass; the mind 
of man is the needle seeking its direction. As long as no antagonistic 
conditions exist, it will always seek due north, it will always point tc 
the Maker of the universe. 

SIGHT RATHER THAN FAITH 

Not long ago we heard that the scientific world lamented the death 
of J. H. Fabre, one of the most distinguished authors and research 
workers in modern science, especially in the field of entomology. His 
numerous works are universally praised. Victor Hugo had already 
called him “The Homer of the Insect World.” 

In 1910, at the age of 80 years, Fabre celebrated the sixtieth jubilee 
of his scientific studies. One of his visitors on that occasion asked 
him: 

“Do you believe in God?” 

The old man’s sharp eyes lit up with enthusiasm as he replied: 

“T cannot say that I believe in God; I see Him! Without Him I 
can comprehend nothing ; without Him, all is darkness. Not only have 
I preserved this conviction by my scientific work, but I have aggravated 
it—or ameliorated it—just as you choose to put it. * * * Every 
epoch has its fads; I consider Atheism as a fad. It is the malady of 
our day. You could more easily pull off my skin, than rob me of my 
belief in God!” 

Exactly ; so clear, so manifold, so multiplied is the evidence of God, 
that I fairly see Him. And in the words of Cardinal Newman, “I 
would as little doubt His existence as I would my own.” 

NOT FAR TO SEEK. 

Indeed, I cannot delve down into my own being without coming face 

to face with Him. 
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My body, the first thing that I see, the husk of my being, at once 
arrests my attention. It is a machine of most complicated structure, 
most intricate and mysterious. No matter what organ of the body I 
study, I stumble on marvels of arrangement and efficiency. Thus the 
great scientist, Prof. Max Mueller, wrote of the human voice and com- 
pares it with various musical instruments. 

“In studying the human voice one is struck with the infinite art with 
which the organ which produces it is constructed. No instrument of 
music is at all comparable with this; for organs and pianos, despite all 
their resources, are imperfect in many respects.” 

Deeper mysteries still of beauty and adaptation, of efficiency and 
delicacy are revealed by science in the human eye, the ear, the lungs, the 
heart. 

What do these wonders tell me? It may be that I have never re- 
flected upon them; it may be that I have simply gone on using them for 
my delight and utility without ever considering how I came by them. 
But when I take serious consideration I find that they could have been 
made by none save God. No matter by what process He gave them 
being, no matter what machinery of nature He set in motion to pro- 
duce them, His mind, His will, His design of infinite Wisdom and 
Goodness stands behind them, and I see Him. 


IN THE SOUL. 


But the body is only the husk of man. Other marvels open up as I 
enter into the sanctuary of personality: life, mind, thought, conscience, 
free will, yearning for happiness, all are obelisks on which the Maker 
has traced in hieroglyphics, so to speak, His name. 

This very year we celebrate the centenary of a great event in the 
science of history and civilization. It is the centenary of the decipher- 
ing of the Egyptian hieroglyphics that discovered to us the ancient civ- 
ilization of Egypt. Generations and ages they stotod there—the winds 
of the desert blew around them. Arab and Frank, Greek, Roman, Ger- 
man, Englishman and Swede gazed upon them, and passed by baffled. 
Scholar and merchant, missionary and soldier, saw them, and decided it 
was a writing—that it hid a thought, it concealed an intelligence and a 
will. But Champollion, finding the two names, Thotmes and Rameses, 
finally was able to decipher it letter for letter. 

So if I approach my inner self with the two principles of sufficient 
reason and readiness to accept consequences, I am easily able to de- 
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cipher in these mysteries of my own being the flaming script: God is 
—God made us. 

It is clear as my own being; certain as my own power of intelli- 
gence. I would be blind not to see it; I would be foolish not to recog- 
nize it; I would be a coward were I afraid to acknowledge it; I would 
be a madman did I not live up to it. 


UNIVERSAL CONVICTION. 


During the times when the fad created by Voltaire made Atheism 
popular in France, a lady of nobility one day gave a banquet to some 
of her acquaintances. It happened that a conceited young man was 
present, who was infected with the mental poison of the day, and who 
thought it a glory to be an atheist. Attempting to be witty, he remarked 
to the noble lady: 

“Madam, I think I am the only one present who has the honor not 
to believe in God.” 

The lady smiled and answered: 

“Sir, you are mistaken. You share that honor with my dog.” 

“It is fairly true. I visit all the haunts of men: Homer takes me 
by the hand and leads me to the beginnings of Greece; I take Cicero 
as my guide and trace the Roman people to its cradle; I follow the ex- 
plorers into the darkest jungles; I tarry with the missionaries amid the 
most savage races and far beyond the last milestone of history, fol- 
lowing old papyri and fragments of monuments and relics dug from the 
depths of: the earth, I reach the very sources of the stream of human 
kind. And everywhere I stop to inquire, men answer almost without 
discord: there is a God. 

No knowledge apparently went ahead of that. It is the oldest, the 
most universal, the most deep-rooted, the most persistent belief. So 
old, in fact, is it, so persistent, so universal, that it baffles every expla- 
nation. We can only say: it must lie in a human instinct; it must be 
a matter of inference and reasoning so simple, so direct, that even the 
illiterate cannot fail to grasp it. 


THE FOOL HATH SAID IN HIS HEART. 


And this belief, which has been in the normal possession of man- 
kind since the beginning, and which is in the normal possession of man- 
kind today, has never been proved untrue. No one has ever had the 
hardihood to proclaim seriously that he has proved there is no God. 
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On Highways And Byways 
A GLIMPSE AT MISSIONARY LIFE IN PORTO RICO 


Jos. E. Murpuy, C. Ss. R. 


There is always more or less fascination about a mission. In the 
States the pastor and assistants look forward to a mission with the 
brightest hopes of the spiritual good it will accomplish in the parish. 
For several days there is a memento at the mass that the good devout 
souls of the parish may become more fervent, the lukewarm and in- 
different more exact, the hardened sinner softened by the grace of 
God. On hearing of the mission the whole parish is astir; for several 
weeks it is the subject of conversation, not to say of parish gossip. 
Whether the missionaries will be kind and considerate, or harsh and 
severe, whether they «will strictly adhere to the rules of sacred elo- 
quence or whether, like the Apostles, they will preach without the per- 
suasiveness of human words, are matters of conjecture. Even though 
the criticism of the missionaries, their method and manner of preach- 
ing is unwarranted, it nevertheless bespeaks an interest in their work, 
shows a desire for their success and proves an incentive to greater 
effort. Such is the home mission, duly announced, well organized, and, 
as a rule, satisfactory both to priests and laity. 

Even a greater fascination characterizes the foreign mission. On 
hearing of the sacrifices of the missionaries among the heathen, In- 
dian, Chinese, or African, many a youth has burnt with zeal and cried 
out: “Oh, that I, too, could be a missionary! How I would like to 
go to India, China, Africa—any place, even to regions yet undiscov- 
ered—to tell the pagans how to love God, to serve Him and thus save 
their souls! Then, the martyr’s crown might be my reward.” And 
in a burst of enthusiasm, the budding missionary says a little prayer 
that he, too, might be found worthy to carry the standard of the cross 
to unknown lands. Perhaps it is to lack of perseverance in such holy 
dispositions, or possibly owing to lack of encouragement on the part 
of others, that such apostolic vocations are nipped in the bud. The 
writer, however, knows of one veteran missionary, battle-scarred from 
many fields, especially from the struggle with the deaf and dumb, 
whose first impulse to become a Redemptorist was the ambition to be- 
come a missionary to the Indians. 


—_—— 
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Unfortunately, missions in Porto Rico have not the thoroughness 
nor the order of those given in the well organized parish of the States, 
nor can they boast of being foreign, as they are given among a civil- 
ized people and in a territory under the Stars and Stripes. And yet, 
for the American missionary they are foreign, preached in a foreign 
tongue and to a foreign race, one far different from his own in man- 
ners, customs, tastes and religious practices. In our missions in Porto 
Rico you will look in vain for the large attendance, the attractive cere- 
monies and the grand success of the missions of the States; but you 
wiil find the poor and ignorant in abundance, the same types of per- 
sons—the devout, the curious, the scoffer—the same attending circum- 
stances which characterized the missions of Our Divine Saviour and 
His Holy Apostles. 

At times Catholics wonder how the apostles and their companions 
offered the Holy Sacrifice without an altar, baptized without a font, 
or heard confessions without a confessional. Accompany us on our 
missions in Porto Rico and you will find no difficulty in understanding 
how these early missionaries managed without the up-to-date con- 
veniences of the twentieth century. Were it not for fear of attracting 
too much attention, and incidentally owing to the heat of the Tropics, 
we, too, would be glad to go forth without “Scrip or Sack.” The 
first time we set out for a parish not under our own jurisdiction the 
pastor, a zealous native priest, a graduate of Dunwoodie, made the 
preliminary arrangements. It was to be in the rural barrio of E) Salto, 
in the house of Don Jacinto, of the parish of Comerio. When the 
priest first broached the subject, Don Jacinto was pleased with the idea 
but remonstrated with the Father, saying: 

“But Father, these Americans could preach all right to the people 
in the pueblo, but we in the country don’t understand English. It’s 
years since I have looked at a book and I have forgotten the few words 
I knew in English. Moreover, what would they eat? We don’t know 
how to prepare food for Americans.” , 

The good Father allayed his fears by assuring him that we spoke 
Spanish and that we would be content to eat “what was placed before 
us.” Saturday afternoon we arrived at the parochial residence. It 
was not, however, till nightfall that the pastor could take us out to the 
scene of our labors. The house, perched on the side of a steep hill, 
was approached by a narrow path along an embankment, not to say 
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precipice. A lantern showed us the way, for the night was dark. Car- 
rying our heavy valise and chaplain’s kit, we struggled up the hill. 
In the morning, when we saw the path we had taken, we wondered 
how it was possible to have escaped unscathed in the ascent. Surely, 
the Angel of the Mission was on guard. Don Jacinto and his wife 
received us courteously, but it was only later on that they seemed at 
ease in our presence. No doubt they wanted a positive assurance that 
the Americanos could speak Spanish and could eat as other mortals. 

The “sala,” or large room of the house, was placed at our disposal. 
Here we erected an improvised altar, and here we slept, our host pro- 
viding two cots for that purpose. The order of exercises of this mis- 
sion, and with slight variations of most of our other missions, was as 
follows: First Mass at 7 o'clock, during which the Missionary not 
offering the Mass explained the principal parts, ceremonies and prayers 
of the Mass; after the first Mass a short sermon on the four neces- 
sary things or on the Sacraments; after the sermon followed another 
Mass and explanation. Then came a class of Catechism for the chil- 
dren. After Catechism the Missionaries “took coffee” and sometimes 
it was only coffee, generally, however, with a few crackers or stale 
bread without butter. (Here we may remark that at dinner and sup- 
per there was one dish which never failed on the Missions, viz: rice. 
Even though the dish was covered we could guess the contents.) Then, 
if there was time, the Missionaries did a little rounding up of the stray 
sheep until mid-day when there was another class of Catechism either 
in the house where the Mission was preached or in one nearer the 
school so as to make it more convenient for the children. 

Sick calls were likewise attended to in the morning. The after- 
noon was spent in a similar manner visiting the neighboring huts, in- 
viting the people to come to the Mission, exhorting couples in sin to 
get married, instructing others in the simplest doctrines of the faith. 
In the evening there was first a short instruction on the Rosary or the 
Sacraments, then the recitation of the Rosary and Litany (which, ac- 
cording to Spanish custom, generally follows the Rosary, and as a 
rule is said in Latin) ; then the Mission sermon on one of the Eternal 
Truths, the Sacrament of Penance or the obligation of particular states 
of life. 

After closing the Mission in the house of Don Jacinto we repaired 
fairly large, served as our chapel and dormitory. However, we did 
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not have the privacy we expected owing to the fact that toward the end 
to that of Don Fabian in the barrio of Cedrito. Here an old house, 
of the Mission there was a gathering of the tribe or meeting of the 
clans. Many of the men and boys shared our dormitory; they simply 
lay down, slept and arose. No time was lost in undressing at night nor 
dressing in the morning. In some places even the Missionaries in- 
dulged in this time-saving method owing to the cold. In one particular 
place, though the family moved out of the house for a few days to 
leave it free for the Mission, the Missionary was obliged to sleep with 
riding-suit, leggings, shoes, and cap owing to the strong breezes which 
blew through the house. 

During the mission in this parish a little girl, about eight years old, 
was baptized. She was an orphan; her guardians had tried to have 
her baptized in the river by the Protestant minister, but she said, “No! 
if I am to be baptized at all, I’ll be baptized a Catholic. I'll wait till 
the priest comes.” Such sentiments and determination remind us of 
St. Jane Frances de Chantal. In another section we married a couple 
who had been living in sin for about forty years. On returning from. 
one of the missions in the Comerio district we made use of five differ- 
ent means of conveyance: First, two little ponies for descending the 
mountain, then an auto to the town of Bayamon; the train from 
Bayamon to Catano; the ferry from Catano to San Juan; and then, 
the trolley car from San Juan to our monastery. After six weeks’ 
missionizing, we had a record of 81 baptisms, 900 confessions, and 15, 
marriages. 

[To BE ConTINUED] 


Thank God in your morning prayers that you have escaped the dan- 
gers of the night. Thank Him in your night prayers that His protect- 
ing hand has shielded you through the day. Thank Him after meals for 
the temporal blessings received. Thank Him for the great gift of 
health. Thank Him even for temptations, sufferings, and afflictions ; 
He sends them because he loves you and intends them for your good. 
Thank Him above all after Holy Communion, for the greatest of all 
gifts, His Precious Body and Blood. 


My God, teach me to live with an abiding sense of Thy Presence, 
laboring for Thee, suffering for Thee, guided by Thee, and Thee alone. 











The Circle of Red 
PART V: THE RED SPIDER CATCHES ANOTHER FLY 


J. R. Metvry, C.Ss.R. 


For a few moments after he had been hauled so unceremoniously 
into the police launch and found Goggin facing him, Buster Ryan could 
not find voice even to ask one of the hundred questions thronging to his 
lips. Once he had been drawn from the water the launch turned about 
and shot towards the opening whence he had made his hurried exit. 
However, the police boat did not enter but swung alongside a dock. 
Several police with drawn revolvers leaped to the dock—the launch 
reversed her engines and continued to circle about apparently aimlessly 
—but Buster surmised his companions were awaiting the possible com- 
ing of another boat from the underground passage. 

Goggin after several amused glances at Buster and an audible 
chuckle evidently at the latter’s expense, paid no further heed to him 
but directed all his attention to the movement of the crew of the boat 
of whom he seemed to be in charge. Finally he turned to an officer who 
bore the chevrons of a police Sergeant on his sleeve and said: 

“Guess they’re not coming tonight, Sergeant; better put us ashore 
after you pick up the dinghy.” 

The Sergeant merely nodded in reply. The launch turned shore- 
ward and soon picked up the boat in which Buster had made his escape. 
Then swinging out into the channel once more the launch headed for 
the Battery where with a curt “good night,’ answered just as curtly 
albeit heartily, by the police in the launch, Goggin stepped ashore and 
motioned Buster to follow him. As Buster left the launch the grizzled 
Sergeant pressed his hand and murmured: “Good work, youngster; 
you ought to be a regular cop.” 

Once on the dock at the Battery, Buster thought that the time had 
come to give vent to the flood of questions thronging his brain. As he 
was about to speak, however, Goggin motioned him to keep silence and 
led the way to the Broadway Subway, which had been the road that 
marked the beginning of his trip to Cherry Street. As they entered the 
Subway, Goggin at last broke silence. 

“A great system, New York’s rapid transit,” said he. “Have you 
ever thought how completely the wrecking of it would tie up the city ?” 
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“Nope, it never struck me,” replied Buster. He somewhat resented 
the fact that Goggin showed no curiosity regarding his adventures; in 
fact, acted as though he knew all about them. 

“Well, think it over till we strike Thirty-fourth Street,” said Gog- 
gin; “we're going back to the Pennsylvania.” And he lapsed once more 
into silence which remained unbroken until they had entered the hotel. 
Goggin nodded to the clerk who handed him a key, the elevator bore 
them swiftly upward and soon they were seated once more in the room 
they had first occupied the night before. 


“Now go ahead with the questions,” said Goggin, seating himself 
and lighting a cigar. “No, while I think of it, wait till I order some- 
thing to eat.” He pressed a button and gave the bell boy who answered 
the call a greenback. “I know, son,” said he to the boy; “you can’t get 
any eats here now, but slip around the corner to the cafeteria and fetch 
up two man-sized lunches.” The bell boy disappeared and Goggin 
leaned back expectantly awaiting the barrage of questions he knew was 
forthcoming from Buster. 

“Gee!” breathed Buster. “I hardly know where to begin. How on 
earth did you happen to be right where you were? How did you figure 
on what I would do? What was the idea of sending me up-town and 
down-town? Who was the Jane who followed me?” 

“Go slow, son; go slow!” exclaimed Goggin; “otherwise you and I 
will be sitting up till morning. Better let me tell the story first and then 
pick up the questions afterward. What say ” 

“Go to it, but go to it quickly and make it short and snappy; I’m 
bursting with curiosity; but I’m half asleep in spite of that,” said 
Buster nervously, lighting a cigarette. 

“Better feed up on sleep tomorrow, then,” said Goggin. ‘Because 
you'll probably be up all night tomorrow night.” 

“Come, go ahead with the story,” said Buster; “the sleep can wait.” 

“Oh, there’s not much to it!” said Goggin. “You were seen enter- 
ing the Cherry Street address. The underground passage is well known 
to the cops, and as you didn’t come out the front way and the Reds had 
left, our men were just going in after your body, when you appeared— 
thought they might get there in time to save you from drowning, but 
weren't quite certain; the tide came in faster than they figured. Made 
good speed from One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, at that!” 

“Yes, yes,” said Buster. “But that hardly explains a thing. How 
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could you, uptown, know just where I was and get the boat and have 
everything just as it should be? Did you know ahead of time just what 
would happen?” 

“Not at all!’ said Goggin, calmly knocking the ashes from his cigar. 
“Son, you know, the Police Department has to be up to date.” 

“Of course!” snorted Buster. “They have to be. But, can the lec- 
ture on efficiency, please? I got fed up on that stuff in the army. Just 
explain how Canal Street—your majesty—One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth Street, etc., etc., managed to connect and land you in that launch 
just where you were needed in less than an hour after the Red’s got 
me!” 


“A telephone—a little wireless—a seaplane and a launch were the 
mixture that worked the magic,” said Goggin, coolly. “New York’s 
police can and do use all these things, but they’re not telling the world 
about it—just doing their work, that’s all.” 

“Well,” said Buster, rubbing his chin, “I suppose your explanation 
will have to do till I get better acquainted with the police department. 
Just now, I’ll confess, it’s as clear as Jersey mud.” 

“Well, it’s simple,” said Goggin, laughing. “You arrived at Cherry 
Street on time. I figured on your entering and butting into the Reds’ 
meeting from what I saw of you—” 

“Just as I thought,” said Buster; “that’s why I went in.” 

“And were promptly captured,” said Goggin dryly. 

Buster blushed and Goggin continued : 

“As you did the expected, and the Reds came out soon after, we fig- 
ured that you had been sentenced to one of their favorite means of get- 
ting rid of spies and traitors. We didn’t want to rush the building as 
we want them to use it again, and figured on getting to you by the water 
route ; a telephone told me to report at One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Street; a seaplane was called by wireless to take me there and was 
waiting for me at the Coney Island dock, where I had left it; the launch 
was in readiness and only the tide fooled us.” 

“But,” began Buster, when he was interreupted by a knock at the 
door. 

“The bell boy with the lunch,” said Goggin; “open the door and let 
him in.” 

Buster opened the door, while Goggin cleared a small table, the bell 
boy deposited a tray, and was rewarded by a liberal tip from Goggin, 
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who remarked as the lad turned to leave: “We'll put the tray outside 
when we’re finished ; see that it is returned.” 

“All right, sir,” said the lad and departed. 

“Sit down and go to it,” said Goggin, uncovering two beefsteaks 
flanked by fried potatoes and accompanied by a pot of steaming coffee 
and rolls. “That kid knows my weakness for beefsteak. After you 
finish this, we’d better turn in. It’s Sunday, you know, and you can 
sleep till ten-thirty. Then slip out and hear the eleven o’clock Mass at 
St. John’s around the corner. Don’t bother about me. Shift for your- 
self during the day, then come up here at six o'clock. The clerk will 
give you the key. I'll meet you here. That is, if you are game to see 
this thing through. If you want to quit, say so now.” 

“Quit?” said Buster. “Say, this thing is just getting interesting.” 

“Good!” replied Goggin, standing up and slapping Ryan familiarly 
on the back. “And now let us go to bed—tomorrow night will be the 
big night.” 

“Just a minute—just a minute,” smiled Buster. “Who is the Lady 
in Black? I mean the good looking Jane who trailed me?” 

Goggin frowned. “The she-devil,” he gritted. “She is new to the 
police, but believe me, she has brains. If it were not for her, this thing 
would have been uncovered and the Reds all in jail a week ago. She 
and one other—a man—the man I tried to trail last night and failed— 
don’t even know where he hangs out; but he and she, I believe, have 
kept us from nipping this plot in the bud.” 

“But,” said Ryan diffidently, “she saved my life tonight.” 

“Whew!” whistled Goggin. “You don’t say! How come?” 

Buster told briefly of the happenings at the dock before he took to 
the boat. At the conclusion of his story Goggin sat silent for a moment, 
hands clasped behind his head. 

“Well!” said he at last, “this is sure a new angle. From all I can 
learn, ‘The Circle of Red’ comprises the most heartless and bloodthirsty 
bunch of anarchists I have ever trailed, and she is known as the brains 
of the crowd.” 

“But she has a good face!” opposed Ryan. 

Goggin laughed wholeheartedly. “In love, eh?” he chuckled. “Look 
out, son, falling in love with your Lady in Black is like being in love 
with a tigress. She may be pretty, but believe me, she has teeth and 
claws. Why she helped you, sure has me guessing; but it’s the first 
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sign of softness the gang has shown. Three of our men have met sud- 
den death, and you see they weren’t going to spare Goggin of the Bomb 
Squad. Gee, they must have chuckled when you went so carelessly into 
their net. I wonder if they really thought they had captured Goggin, 
who has sent so many Reds to the chair.” ~ 

“T think they were fooled, sir,” said Buster. “They thought I was 
you all right. That’s why I think the Lady in Black can’t be all bad. 
She called me Goggin, and still helped me get away.” 

“T can’t understand it!” murmured Goggin, shaking his head. “Hang 
it all!” he ejaculated. “I wish I could put them all behind the bars to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Why can’t you?” inquired Buster. ‘Those you know, at least?” 

“Evidence, my boy!” replied Goggin. “Evidence! Even though 
we know they killed three of our men, we haven’t the evidence to prove 
in court just who did it. Even if we do know there is an organization 
of Bolsheviki, called the Circle of Red, and know the membership pretty 
well, and have found out they intend to blow up the Subways at Forty- 
second Street and the L at One Hundred and Twenty-ninth Street, and 
this is to be the signal for the Reds in New York to raise hell generally, 
we haven’t the positive proof that will convict any or all the bunch. A 
detective or cop in New York has to catch a man practically in the com- 
mission of a crime to get a conviction from a jury, and if we arrest a 
man and fail to convict, the papers and the public generally give the 
Department the merry ha-ha, and crown us with raspberries.” 

“And do you mean to say that they actually plan to blow up the Sub- 
way and L and cripple traffic in New York City and let loose the fury 
of all the Reds in the place and you can’t doa thing ” asked Buster in- 
credulously. 

“Not till they make a move—or we get the goods on them in some 
way. You see on practically every job the Reds tried to pull, we had a 
man on the inside tipping us off. But this time we have to work in the 
dark; no chance of getting a man into the Circle of Red. They’re all 
picked men, and the woman, your sweetheart, the Lady in Black—” 

“Aw quit your kiddin’!” muttered Buster. “She’s a good kid and 
you'll have to show me, too, before I convict her.” 

“Well, she trails with a bad bunch,” said Goggin laconically. “Gee, 
I wish I knew the names of all her dear Brothers of the Circle of Red! 
It sure would help a lot.” 
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“Gosh!” yelped Buster excitedly. “I’ve been so worked up over the 
Lady in Black, I clean forgot to give you these.” And he pulled from 
his blouse the packet of papers he had seized from the desk in the 
Cherry Street dive and threw them on the table in front of Goggin. 

Goggin opened them leisurely, yawned, glanced at them carelessly, 
then leaped to his feet in excitement. 

“You darn fool!” he almost shouted. “Where did you get these?” 

“In a desk in the room where the Circle of Red grabbed me,” re- 
plied Buster coldly. “Gee, you seemed to know all about my adven- 
tures, so I didn’t take the trouble to tell you about how I got loose or 
what happened afterwards.” 

“Well, for Heaven’s sake! tell it to me now and tell it quick!” rasped 
Goggin, meanwhile absorbedly reading the papers. ‘““You’ve got more 
information here than the whole Police Department has gathered in 
two months. Dumb luck! but good luck, that’s what it is! Gee! A list 
of the whole bunch, a map of the Subway and power houses, and the 
date! Gosh, we had them right! Tomorrow night’s the big show! 
Oh, glory! Kid, you’re a wonder! Come, shoot, tell us about it!’ 

Briefly Buster told what had happened, Goggin meanwhile pacing 
the room excitedly and punctuating Buster’s story with affectionate 
slaps on the back. When Buster finished, Goggin said to him, “Now, 
son, beat it to bed! No sleep for me tonight, but be here tomorrow 
night at six and I'll let you be in at the finish. You may be of help at 
that. You were lucky, but plucky, too, and when it’s all over, you'll 
realize what you have done for Uncle Sam.” 

Though elated and excited, Buster needed no urging to retire. En- 
tering the next room to Goggin’s, to which the latter had directed him 
after a hearty “Good night, son,” he was soon sound asleep and dream- 
ing of Reds and ladies in black and detectives. Still his slumber, though 
disturbed, was deep and he awoke next morning to find the sun risen 
high over the city. Dressing himself he knelt for a brief morning 
prayer. On the dresser he found a note from Goggin with twenty dol- 
lars in money. The note was short and informed him that the latter 
searching his clothes had found his money and watch gone and bidding 
him use the twenty dollars as he pleased. _ 

As soon as he was dressed, Buster, who had learned from a clock 
on the table of Goggin’s room, that it lacked but five minutes of eleven, 
the time for the last Mass at St. John’s, hurried down stairs and around 
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the corner to the church. He arrived just as the priest was leaving the 
sacristy to begin Mass. An usher led him to a seat far up the middle 
aisle. Until the Gospel, Buster was busy with his prayers. However, 
the exciting events of the previous night kept crowding to his mind, 
and he was restless during the brief sermon. As the congregation arose 
for the Credo, Buster gave a start of surprise. For his eyes roving for 
the minute from priest and altar, fell upon none other than the Lady in 
Black, who was gazing straight at him. Buster flushed and tried his 
best to fix his attention on the service. But try as he would, he caught 
himself ever and anon glancing surreptitiously at the Lady in Black, 
who after her first surprised glance gave him no further heed, but knelt 
devoutly with eyes fixed upon the priest and altar. 

At the end of Mass, Buster, though he tried to get close to the Lady 
in Black, found himself wedged in among the people leaving the church. 
He barely managed to keep her in sight until she reached the curb. 
Here she stepped into a waiting limousine and was whirled away. 

Though Buster’s brain was in a whirl, this did not prevent him from 
hurrying to the nearest cafeteria and ordering a plentiful breakfast. 
Mingled with the consumption of his ham and eggs were thoughts such 
as these: “I wonder what she was doing there? Is the Lady in Black 
really a Catholic, or was she trailing me? Gee, I think from the way 
she knelt she must be a good holy girl! Aw shucks! what’s the use 
of me trying to figure it out! Gosh, I wish I could have got near enough 
to speak to her!” Finally he gave up the riddle and determined to wait 
for night to bring a solution. 

He divided the afternoon between a ride on a Fifth Avenue bus and 
a moving picture theater. Of course he did not neglect the inner man 
and regaled himself with a plentiful repast before reporting to the hotel. 

When he approached the desk and requested the clerk to give him 
the key for Goggin’s room, he was met by a start of surprise from the 
clerk who said in amazement: 

“You here? Why, Mr. Goggin left an hour ago in search of you.” 

“In search of me?” queried Buster, amazed. ‘Why, he expects me 
at six.” 

“I know! I know!” said the clerk. ‘But a Lady in Black left word 
here that she had just heard that the Circle of Red had Mr. Goggin in 
their hands again, and that his friend should hurry at once to help him. 
He telehoned Police Headquarters and rushed off to find you.” 
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“A Lady in Black!” murmured Buster. “Then she did mean to help 
me, or is she traitor and an anarchist ?” 

“You had better call Police Headquarters at once and tcll them what 
has happened,” said the clerk earnestly. “They may want to talk to 
you. 
Buster obeyed the suggestion and going to the nearest telephone 
booth was quickly connected with Headquarters. He made himself 
understood and after a short colloquy with some one at the desk, the 
Sergeant who had answered the ’phone said: ‘Yes, the Reds have cap- 
tured the real Goggin this time. Come down here at once in a taxi. 
We want you to help.” 

“Gosh!” muttered Buster, as he ran from the hotel and dashed for 
the nearest taxi. “The Red Spider has caught another fly! I hope this 


fly is as lucky as I was. But, Oh Gee! who or what in creation is this 
Lady in Black?” 


” 


(To be Concluded) 


THE DAY OF HEROES 





All Saints Day is the day of heroes. It points to heaven where the 
real heroes are with God. 

Heaven shows us the heights to which man, despite his littleness and 
weakness, can rise. It makes our breast swell with noble pride. 

It shows us that anyone can rise to those heights, be he, in the 
world’s eyes, ever so poor and insignificant. 

It shows us heights and ways of perfection that were never meant, 
perhaps, for us, in our station in life. 

But it assures us, that no goal of moral beauty and excellence is too 
high for man’s endeavor. Only the highest goal is worthy of man: 
Godliness—not in the sinful sense of Lucifer, but in the sense of Our 
Lord: Be ye perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect. 


When have I been more zealous in labor, than those days when I 
had fulfilled all my religious duties? When more loving and devout, 
than on the days of my Communion? When have I felt more free, 
more happy, than when I fulfilled all the obligations of my social posi- 
tion ? 
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| Catholic Anecdotes 





LEAD THE WAY 





At the Battle of Murfreesboro, the army of the North was led by 
two Catholic officers, General Rosecrans, and his chief of staff, Colonel 
Garesche. When, in the course of the battle, word came that the right 
wing was being driven back, and dire disaster was imminent, Colonel 
Garesche rushed to the front to save the day. 

Into a scene of confusion, through disorganized lines and retreating 
troops rode he and General Rosecrans. As they passed into the exposed 
ground, a soldier asked an orderly: 

“Who are those officers?” 

“Rosecrans and his chief,’ was the answer. 

“Well,” said the soldier, “if they can go out there, we can follow.” 

So they did. The men caught enthusiasm from the mere sight of 
the brave Colonel, reformed their ranks, and drove the enemy from the 
field. 

It is the old story—words teach, but example fairly drags us on. If 
you wish those committed to your charge to lead good lives, be not 
satisfied with reminding them of their duties, with warning them against 
temptations, but show them how—lead the way. 








THE WONDER OF IT ALL 





A chief of one of the North American tribes once traveled through 
the principal cities of the East. Upon his return home, his tribesmen 
inquired about his experiences and finally asked what he regarded as the 
most remarkable thing he saw. The chief answered: 

“When I was in the great churches and beheld and heard the pale- 
faces pray and sing to Jesus, I could not help regretting the fact that 
these people, who have been in possession of Christianity for centuries, 
did not bring Christianity to us. Of all I saw, this was the most re- 
markable.” 

How much thought have you given to the spread of our holy Faith 
among people? How much effort have you given to it? How many 
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sacrifices brought for it? Isn’t it really remarkable, that, valuing your 
faith as you do, you should do so little to make others share it. Christ 
died to bring it to you; what are you doing to pass it on? 





MEN AND WEAKLINGS 





Deever was big, broad, and brawny—physical qualities that should 
have made the heart beneath his bold shirt front pulse with a manly 
throb. Not so; as witness the following scene. 

It had been a grinding day at the office. Cause enough to put Deever 
in the sulks and reason enough for him to make someone else bear the 
brunt of his grouch. 

A trembling wife met him at the door. “I was just over at the Forty 
Hours, Deever, for a little visit, and I’m afraid I stayed longer than I 
intended. Can you wait a few minutes for your supper?” 

“There you are again with your confounded prayers. Why don’t 
you stay home and do your work? Hang it! I won't stand it any longer. 
I’m tired of it.” 

With a fiery rage in his eye he walked over to his wife, struck her 
full in the face with his big fist and with a brutal kick sent her reeling 
to the floor. 

That evening, amid laughter and loud approval, he related the inci- 
dent to a crowd of his companions around the billiard table. “Takes a 
man to put these saints in their place,” said one. “Good for you, 
Deever ; you’re the man.” 

Almost simultaneously, a frail woman was kneeling before a picture 
of the Sacred Heart, and on her lips was the prayer: ‘Oh Sacred 
Heart, forgive him and win him back from his wicked life.” 

The world has many Deevers and persists in calling them men, but 
few prayerful wives and dares to call them weaklings. 


Think of the fire of Purgatory, and you will endeavor to avoid the 
least faults; think of the fire of Purgatory, and you will practice pen- 
ance, that you may satisfy Divine Justice in this world rather than in 
the next.—Father Lasance. 


Life is a divine adventure, and the man whose faith is finest will go 
farthest—Terence MacSwiney. 
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| Pointed Paragraphs 


A PARABLE 








A certain Mr. Maitland, referring to the conversion of Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton to Rome, had something to say about the “failure of Chris- 
tianity.” Mr. Chesterton replied very briefly with a parable, plain and 
simple. We quote from the Ave Maria: “Mr. Chesterton employed 
a little illustration : ; 

“*My mother tells me not to climb a certain apple-tree to steal ap- 
ples, and I do it in spite of her. A bough breaks, a bull dog pins me 
by the throat, a policeman takes me to prison, whence I eventually re- 
turn to shake my head reproachfully at my mother, and say in a sad 
and meditative manner: 

“T had hoped better things of you.” 

“Alas, there is something pathetic about this failure of mother- 
hood to influence the modern mind; I fear we must all admit that ma- 
ternity as an institution is barren and must be abandoned altogether!’ ” 

It is plain to see where the-blame or the failure lies. 


A VERY SERIOUS CONDITION 





Everyone who is interested in Catholic education—and every Cath- 
olic must be interested in it—cannot but feel a little concern about some 
statistics assembled by Mr. H. M. Beadle. Mr. Beadle finds: 

“Not only are Catholics deficient in the number of their graduates 
of higher learning, but they seem to be failing to make the most of 
their opportunities in elementary education. There appears to be a fall- 
ing off in the numbers of students pursuing elementary education, in 
the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. This may be due to the time or 
to local causes, but our educational directors should labor earnestly to 
prevent its becoming general. Are the economic conditions of life be- 
coming so difficult that time cannot be spared for the better education 
of our brightest boys and girls? 

“The percentage of Catholic children (6-17 years inclusive) attend- 
ing Catholic schools is 47.33. The percentage of the same (6-13 years 
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inclusive) is 64.15. The percentage of the same (14-17 years inclu- 
sive) is 13.51.” 

It appears, therefore, that we have too few students enrolled in 
Catholic Colleges and universities, and that too many even fail to com- 
plete their Catholic grade school education. 


LET US GIVE THANKS 





In a series of interesting articles in the Ecclesiastical Review on the 
nature of the festival of Thanksgiving, the Rev. H. Borgmann, C.Ss.R., 
advances some pertinent references to the Presidential Proclamations 
used to promulgate the festival during the years of its foundation. 
Constantly ringing through the words of Presidents Washington, 
Adams, Madison, Buchanan, Lincoln and Johnson are the references to 
a “day of prayer and fast,” “a day of prayer” to avert calamity, “a day 
of Thanksgiving and praise to the Almighty Ruler of Nations.” 

A rather startling contrast with the gradually increasing modern 
idea of Thanksgiving Day—an opportune occasion for the decimation 
of the turkey tribe and for the playing of decisive football battles. 

The memory of the recent strikes with their disastrous results to 
the public, capital and labor alike; and a glance at conditions in other 
nations that we know, ought to convince us that we have much to be 
thankful for. 

God has been good to us. Let us give thanks. 


AT LEAST YOU, MY FRIENDS 





One of the saddest sights in a time when sad sights are numerous 
enough, is that of a highly decorated casket, well-nigh concealed be- 
neath a bower of rarest flowers, and used as the final resting-place of a 
Catholic. Not that we begrudge all honor and respect to the dead; by 
no means. But because as a general thing—so general as almost to 
become a rule—the flowers more than fill their part. Poor, doomed 
blossoms, exuding fragrance and beauty as a vicarious tribute from 
desolate mourners! But—aye but—the fragrance and beauty, gradu- 
ally dimming and vanishing, remain even in their destruction, only too 
apt symbols of the love that prompted them. And when they are gone 
—gone, too, the remembrance of the one they were used to honor. 
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Bugles have blown “Taps,” firing squads have saluted, colors have 
been dipped, eloquence has touched listeners to tears, over many a grave 
in the past few years. Homes have been transformed into small sized 
horticultural displays, with the remains of a dear one departed as the 
chief item of interest; but what did it amount to in the end? Good 
enough in its way; its way did not reach far enough; the love which 
prompted it—if indeed love and not vanity was its source—was as 
superficial as the display was hollow. 

And now, in answer to the pitiful pleas of those same souls, remem- 
bered for a moment and forgotten and abandoned, the Church calls on 
you, her children, to put aside other distractions for a time, and give a 
thought, and with the thought a prayer—to the multiudes suffering in 
abandonment.. Mothers and fathers are calling to children, sons and 
daughters upon their parents, priests and religious on those for whom 
they gave their life’s service ; hear now their voice. 

“Out of the depths, do I cry unto you; have pity on me, have pity 
on me, at least you, my friends.” 





THE MODERN OSTRICH 





Even the little children are familiar with the peculiar traits of a cer- 
tain bird—and here we mean a biped with wings—which when pur- 
sued, races along the sand till it spies a convenient hole, large enough 
to conceal its head. With its eyes carefully hidden beneath the sur- 
rounding soil, and the daylight and power of vision thus summarily shut 
off, it considers itself safe. And even the little children say, “How 
foolish is the ostrich.” 

A recent press report brings out the interesting revelation that the 
Volstead Act is well enforced in nine-tenths of the country. The con- 
clusion is based on the results of an investigation covering several 
months; an investigation carried on under the auspices of a certain de- 
nomination popularly deemed responsible for the passing of the Pro- 
hibition Amendment. As usual the principal arguments take the form 
of statistics; chiefly statistics regarding petty crime. 

But the maddening poison now so common—and we use the word 
common designedly—in the Middle West, and we daresay in all other 
parts of the country, does not stop at petty crime, when it develops into 
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crime at all. Consequently, the statistics, as usual, prove nothing. But 
apart from statistics, and taking facts as they are, the law in this respect 
is not enforced, beyond the occasional arrest of some foreigner, or some 
bell boys in hotels; and to all appearances it will never be enforced. 

To add to the perplexity of the question: while we read of this rosy 
report in one edition, we read at the same time of the vast crime wave 
sweeping the country in another! 

And even the children say, “How foolish is the ostrich!” 


THE REAL MAN 





Some time ago, we printed a pointed paragraph, “Wanted, a wife, 
or the kind of woman a man seeks as his partner.” 

Someone sends us a description of a real man. See whether you 
measure up to the standard. 

The real man is tender and sympathetic. Because he is strong, he 
would never stoop to take advantage of weakness. 

He reverences the body which God gave him. He keeps it clean and 
would scorn to have it house a soul that wasn’t decent and worthy of its 
dwelling place. 

He has a keen sense of direction. He’s sure he was put on this 
planet for some purpose and he means to do his best to work out that 
purpose and to work it out well. 

He reverences women and wants their best—not their cheap and 
tawdry worst. 

He knows how to value the joys of the mind. He is tolerant of those 
that do not believe as he does and eager to learn from them if they can 
teach him. 

He loves the great out of doors and finds his greatest enjoyments 
in the fresh air. He respects athletics and their health building, good 
sportsmanship promoting powers. 

He keeps his word and believes that other people are inclined to 
keep theirs. 

He is kind to old folks and is friendly to children and dogs. 

He is capable of controlling his feelings and the stronger they are 
the more joy he takes in keeping them in leash. 

He is as much interested in a woman’s brain as in a man’s, conse- 
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quently he admires a girl for her ideals and does not strive to break 
them down for his own momentary enjoyment. 

He knows that today is only a tiny unit in life’s span. He is glad 
to enjoy today, but gladder to put it to good use and see himself ad- 
vancing through today’s efforts. 

He admires a woman because she appeals to him. And that appeal 
has to be made up in great part of mind and spirit. He does not sneer 
at the tawdry obvious devices by which second-rate women strive to at- 
tract. But he holds his mother too high to fall at the feet of a girl 
who does not suggest that she might care for a home and motherhood. 

He is strong and ardent. He is anxious for happiness and suc- 
cess. He is willing to work. He makes a fair bargain with life and 
people. 

And he exists today. Perhaps not in vast numbers. But as men can 
create a finer standard of womanhood by demanding it—so women can 
do away with “The Regular Fellow” and bring into existence “The Real 
Man”—if they want him. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S PROPHECY 





Matthew Arnold, one of the greatest literary lights of the last gen- 
eration, and a Protestant, in one of his books makes the following 
prophecy : 

“This is why the man of imagination, nay, the philosopher, too, will 
also have a weakness for the Catholic Church ; because of the rich treas- 
ures of human life which have been stored within her pale. 

“Who has seen the poor in other churches as they are seen in the 
Catholic Churches? Catholicism, besides, envelopes human life; and 
Catholics in general feel themselves to have drawn not only their reli- 
gion from the Church; they feel themselves to have drawn from her, 
too, their art, poetry, and culture. 

“Tf there is a-thing specially alien to religion, it is divisions. If 
there is a thing specially native to religion, it is peace and union. Hence 
the original attraction towards unity in Rome, and hence the great 
charm and power for man’s mind of that unity when once attained. 

“T persist in thinking that Catholicism has from this superiority, a 
great future before it; that it will endure while all the Protestant sects 
dissolve and perish.” 
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| Catholic Events 





In connection with the collection for the relief of Central Europe 
requested by the Bishops of the United States assembled at Washing- 
ton on Sept. 28, to be taken up in all the churches of the country, the 
Holy Father has sent out the following message: 

“To all those who read the following pages (a pamphlet issued by 
the Vatican press), announcing a most awful state of affairs, and 
who, moved to pity by such immense extermination of children dying 
of famine, will aid, each according to his means, We with grateful 
heart bestow in anticipation Our blessing, earnestly praying God that 
their charity—as indeed is certain—may be abundantly rewarded. 

“Pros. ©. F. a” 
* * * 

Mr. John H. Perry, President of the American Press Association, 
has just returned from Europe, and though a non-Catholic, was favored 
with an unusually long audience with Pius XI. He thus records his 
impressions of the Holy Father: “I regard Pope Pius as easily the 
most dominant and well-informed personage with whom I came in con- 
tact during my extended tour of Europe. He is the most optimistic and 
hopeful of all the great public figures of Europe.” 


* * * 


The second annual convention of the National Council of Catholic 
Men took place in Washington, D. C., September 28-30. The princi- 
pal activity outlined for the coming year is a vigorous campaign for 
the defense of our Catholic school system, which is at present the object 
of bitter attack in several states. Admiral Benson is President of the 


Council. 
* * * 


The last three months of this year have been designated for the 
celebration of the golden jubilee of the Holy Name Society. Notable 
demonstrations have taken place in several cities. On October 1, thirty 
thousand men marched through the streets of Providence, R. I., to dem- 
onstrate their reverence for the Holy Name. In Washington, D. C., 
a gathering from the neighboring cities brought thirty-five thousand 
men to the Capital to publicly profess their respect for the Holy Name. 
Eight thousand men marched in Dubuque, Iowa, on October 29 to show 
their loyalty to the Holy Name. 

* * * ‘ 


The Sisters of St. Mary of St. Louis, Mo., are celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of their foundation. These Sisters are engaged 
exclusively in hospital work, and have been officially credited with some 
of the best organized and equipped hospitals in the country. St. Mary’s 
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Infirmary of St. Louis is known far and wide for its efficient manage- 
ment. The Sisters are at present erecting a new million dollar hospital 
in St. Louis, the cornerstone of which was laid by Archbishop Glennon 
on October 22. 

* * * 

On November 2 the Sisters of St. Mary will dedicate a new hospital 
at Baraboo, Wis. This hospital is the gift of Mrs. Ringling, a convert 
and widow of Mr. Ringling of circus fame. The building was for- 
merly her home, and is admirably fitted for hospital purposes. 

* * * 


It has been announced that Mr. Edward L. Doheny, oil magnate of 
Los Angeles, Cal., has donated $250,000 toward the erection of the new 
St. Vincent’s Church of that city. 

* * * 


A new Catholic High School is to be erected in Evansville, Ind., 
through the generosity of Francis Joseph Reitz, banker and philan- 
thropist of that city. The school will accommodate 500 high school 
students drawn from the nine parishes of the city. 

* * *k 


Mrs. James McCahill, styled by the press, “the richest woman of 
Minnesota,” who died as a result of injuries received in an automobile 
accident while on her way to the Passion Play at Oberammergau, can 
with equal justice be called the most charitable woman in Minnesota. 
Her works were mostly of the quiet and unostentatious kind that are 
known to no one but the recipients. Many of her charities have only 
become known since her death, when grateful people proclaimed her 
true Christian charity. 

* * x 


In an essay contest held during Fire Prevention Week in New York 
City, the Catholic parochial and high schools made an impressive show- 
ing. Two hundred and fifty-four gold and silver medals were awarded 
by the Bureau of Fire Prevention. Mr. Murray Hulburt, President of 
the Board of Aldermen, announced the awards, which showed that 17 
prizes had been won by Catholic school students, and 76 by pupils of 
the public grade and high schools. 

* * * 


“Among the people who have helped me,” said Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton in an interview in which he tells some of the reasons why he left 
the Church of England, “are the chief Protestant leaders of the Church 
of England; for instance, Dr. Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s, and Bishop 
Hensley Henson, of Durham. They have done me this good service 
and I wish to express my gratitude to them for it. They have done me 
the best service one man can do to another.” 


* * 


“T will give you examples,” continued Mr. Chesterton. “It appears 
to me quite clear that any church claiming to be an authoritative church 
must be quite definite when great questions of public morals are put. 
For example, on birth control: when you have people—and such sincere 
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men as Dean Inge—coming out publicly and definitely as champions 
for whai I regard as a low and poisonous trick, not far removed from 
infanticide, you can see what I mean. On divorce, spiritualism and 
suicide also, they fail to speak with certainty. * * * I have no use 
for a church, which is not a church militant, which cannot order battle 
and fall in line and march in the same direction.” 

K * * 


At the invitation of Bishop Carroll of Helena, Montana, four Re- 
demptorist Fathers began on October 1 an intensive mission campaign 
throughout his diocese. Every parish and mission station in the diocese 
will be visited. This apostolic work will engage the Fathers until June, 
1923. 

* * * 

For the benefit of students aspiring to the Redemptorist Order in 
the far West, a new preparatory college was opened in Portland, Ore- 
gon, last September. This college will serve the applicants from the 
states of California, Oregon, and Washington. 

* * * 


Mr. Chas. P. Neill, who was recently appointed on the Coal Com- 
mission by President Harding, is a prominent Catholic, and has for 
many years been a student of labor conditions. He has served on sev- 
eral arbitration committees in labor disputes. 

* * * 


Enthusiasm for the foreign missions grows apace. THE FIELD 
AFAR, the official organ of the Foreign Mission Society of Maryknoll, 
N. Y., reports a circulation of 110,000, secured without the aid of pro- 
fessional agents. Their college and seminary has an enrollment of some 
two hundred students. The Maryknoll Sisters are likewise rapidly in- 
creasing in numbers. Six Sisters and three Priests of Maryknoll left 
for the Missions in China early in October. This enthusiasm is being 
fostered very extensively through the Catholic Students’ Mission Cru- 
sade, whose official organ, THE SHIELD, is a quarterly publication 
bristling with bright and useful reading matter on mission activities. 

* * * 

During the past month several notable changes among the Hierarchy 
of the United States have taken place. On October 4, Bishop P. J. 
Donahue of Wheeling, W. Va., passed away at the advanced age of 
73 years. He was succeeded by Right Rev. John J. Swint, who had 
been consecrated auxiliary Bishop on May 11 of this year. 

* * * 

Bishop Bernard J. Mahoney was formally installed as Bishop of 

Sioux Falls, S. D., in the presence of two Archbishops, six Bishops 


and more than two hundred priests. He succeeds the late Bishop 
O’Gorman. 


* * * - 
On October 18, Right Rev. Michael J. Keyes, S. M., D. D., was con- 
secrated in the Cathedral of Savannah, Ga., as Bishop of that See, in 


succession to Bishop Kiely, who recently resigned on account of ill 
health. 
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Liguorian Question Box 





(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address) 


Why is water mixed with the wine 
at the Offertory of the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass? 

The Council of Trent says that the 
priests are commanded by the church 
to mix a little water with the wine at 
the Offertory of the Mass because of 
the tradition, handed down from the 
Apostles, which relates that at the Last 
Supper, when Our Lord instituted the 
Blessed Sacrament, in accordance with 
the Jewish custom, He gave the 
mingled cup to His Apostles; and also 
because blood and water flowed from 
the Redeemer’s side when He died upon 
the cross. 

St. Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, who 
was martyred during the persecution 
of the Roman Emperor, Valerian, in 
the year 258, explaining the symbolism 
of this custom, writes that the fusion 
signifies the union of Jesus Christ, the 
Wine, with the faithful members of 
His mystical Body, the water. The 
faithful are thus represented as being 
so attached to our Saviour, so inti- 
mately united to Him in love, that 
nothing can separate them from Him; 
just as the wine and water become one, 
Christ and the faithful become one 
forever. This union is beautifully ex- 
pressed by the prayer, which the priest 
recites, when he pours the wine and 
water into the chalice: “Grant that by 
the mystery of this water and wine, we 
may be made partakers of His Divinity, 
Who vouchsafed to become partaker 
of our humanity, Jesus Christ, Thy 
Son, our Lord.” 

It is impossible for me to make the 
nine First Fridays; I have heard it 
said that I could participate in the fa- 
vor of final perseverance in grace until 
death, promised to those who perform 


this devotion, if I go to communion on 


the nine Sundays following the First 
Fridays. Is this true? 

The promise alluded to in the ques- 
tion, called also “The Great Promise,” 
rests upon a private revelation made to 
Saint Margaret Mary Alacoque. She 
writes of this promise in one of her 


letters to her Superior: “One Friday, 
Our Lord spoke to me, His unworthy 
servant, these words, if I mistake not: 
‘I promise thee in the excessive mercy 
of My Heart that My all-powerful love 
will grant to all those who communi- 
cate on the First Friday in nine con- 
secutive months, the grace of final 
penitence; they shall not die in my dis- 
favor nor without receiving their sac- 
raments; My divine Heart shall be their 
safe refuge in this last moment.” 

As can be seen better from the 
French in which the promise was orig- 
inally written by Saint Margaret Mary, 
it does not necessarily imply persever- 
ance in grace during life, that is, the 
assurance of never committing a mor- 
tal sin; nor does it unreservedly prom- 
ise the reception of the Last Sacra- 
ments, but only in as far as their recep- 
tion is necessary for final penitence. 
Final penitence is the principal object 
of the promise, and it is absolute, solely 
dependent upon the fulfillment of the 
condition—the worthy reception of 
Holy Communion on nine consecutive 
First Fridays. Hence, if you receive 
communion on Sunday instead of Fri- 
day, you are not placing the one con- 
dition required in the revelation. How- 
ever, if one really finds it impossible 
to communicate on the First Friday, 
and instead receives on the following 
Sunday, we can piously hope that Our 
Lord in His infinite Mercy will not 
allow such a one to die separated from 
Him in grace. 

About how long must the Poor Souls 
remain in Purgatory? 

They must remain in Purgatory until 
all the temporal punishment due to 
their sins has been remitted. How long 
that will take for an individual soul, 
we have no way of knowing, but from 
private revelation made to the saints, 
we can judge that it takes much longer 
than we, as a rule, suspect. Accord- 
ingly the church encourages the faith- 
ful to have anniversary masses said 
for their departed relatives many 


years after their death. 
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Some Good Books 





The .Wonder Story. By Marion 
Ames Taggart. Published by Benziger 
Brothers, New York. Price, 25c; post- 
paid, 35¢c. 

A book for the little ones, for 
Christmas time, and in fact, for all the 
time. No real little boy or girl will 
fail to be delighted with it. The story 
is told with the magic simplicity that 
wins the child mind. It speaks to the 
heart of the little ones. The paper is 
strong enough to stand the children’s 
handling. The booklet is inexpensive. 

Get it for the children, mothers, if at 
all possible. You will have a sure-to- 
please gift for them. 


Work, Wealth and Wages. By J. 
Husslein, S. J. Published by Matre 
and Co., Chicago. Price, 25c. 

We have already reviewed, in our 
columns, the cloth edition of this book 
(price, $1.00). We called it a valuable 
book. Its usefulness has now been in- 
creased by being published in a cheap 
paper cover edition. 

On The Run, By Father Finn, S. J. 
Published by Benziger Brothers, New 
York. Price, $1.00 net. 

Father Finn!—’nough said! I am 
sure that is every boy’s comment, when 
he thinks of all Father Finn’s books 
that he has read. 


“On the Run” will be no disappoint- 
ment. I am an “old boy” by this time, 
but it was a real pleasure to read this 
book. And to all my old friends— 
from Tom Playfair on—I must now 
add Joe Ranly, the American boy who 
is the hero of this story. 

Eileen comes in, too; and for her 
sake, at least, I feel sure that even the 
girls will read “On the Run.” But 
they are going to be fooled by “The 
Stormy Petrel”; I was. Read it and 
see if you are not. 


The Printed Message. By Rev. 
George T. Daly, C.Ss.R. Published by 
The Catholic Truth Society of Can- 
ada. 

This is a little pamphlet on the im- 
portance of the Catholic Press. It is 
an inspiring message. It will warm 


your heart to read it, and inspire you 
to think more of your Catholic paper 
and Catholic magazine. 

Jock Jack and the Corporal. By C. 
C. Martindale, S. J. Published by P. 
iM Kenedy & Sons, New York. Price, 


1.50. 

I read the book; then I took it up 
to read parts of it again. That is 
proof that the book is interesting. In 
fact, the interest grows on a person as 
one reads, 

Love story? Certainly, aad more 
than that. It is the story of many 
loves in men’s lives. It is so real, it 
can make you laugh and cry. Don’t 
read it like an ordinary novel—skip- 
ping pages just to get ahead with the 
story and find the ending. But read 
every page of it and it will do more 
than interest you in a passing way— 
more than give you pleasure for a time 
—it will make you appreciate the great 
things of life better and will make 
you see in things that may have grown 
commonplace to you, new beauties. 

Mr. Francis Newnes. By C. C. Mar- 
tindale, S. J. Published by P. J. Ken- 
edy and Sons, New York. Price, 
$1.50. 

“And with that,” said Mrs. Bolton, 
severely, “I puts my fork down, and 
when I puts my fork down, they know 
what that means.” 

That is how the story begins and that 
is where I began. There I met the 
old familiar persons I learned to know 
in “Jock Jack and the Corporal,” and 
it was with the greatest pleasure that 
I followed their fates, to find out what 
happened to them. So interested, in 
fact, was I from the first page on, that, 
like Mrs. Bolton, I laid aside my fork 
and everything else and read. And 
you know what that means. 

There are also some new characters 
—delightful ones at that—young and 
old, in love and not. There are times 
when you cannot help laughing and 
there are times when you—well, stop 
to think. When the book is read, it 
leaves a decidedly good taste in your 
mind. 
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Lucid Intervals 





Mary had been greatly interested in 
watching the men in her grandfather’s 
orchard putting bands around the fruit 
trees, and asked a great many ques- 
tions. 

Some weeks later, when in the city 
with her mother, she noticed a gen- 
tleman with a mourning band around 
his sleeve. 

“Mamma,” she asked, “what’s to keep 
them from crawling up his other 
arm?” 


He kissed her on the cheek, 

He thought ’twas harmless frolic; 
He’s been in bed a week, 

They say it’s painter’s colic. 


She entered the department store 
and complained about a lamp she had 
purchased, demanding that it be taken 
back. 

“What’s the matter with it, madam?” 

“Tt has all the faults of my husband, 
and none of his virtues.” 

“Please explain yourself.” 

“Well, it has a good deal of brass 
about it; it is remarkably brilliant; re- 
quires a great deal of attention; is un- 
steady on its legs, flares up occasion- 
ally; is always out at bedtime, and is 
bound to smoke.” 


Down in New Mexico, signs go di- 
rect to the point. They do not faste 
any time in wondering how the reader 
will feel about it. 

In a garage at Albuquerque is posted 
the following: 

“Don’t smoke around the tank; if 
your life isn’t worth anything, gaso- 
line is!” 

When Robert J. Burdette was a boy 
he called his mother upstairs one day 
and asked her to “whip John (his 
brother) and whip him good.” 

“But what has little Johnny been do- 
ing?” inquired the mother. 

“Why, he wants half of the bed to 
himself,” said Bob. 

“Well, he is entitled to half,’ said 
Mother Burdette. 


“Mebbe he is,” whimpered Bob, “but 
he wants his half in the middle of the 
bed, and wants me to sleep on both 
sides of him.” 


“Mamma, Ise got a stomach-ache,” 
said Nellie, six years old 

“That’s because your stomach is 
empty; you’ve been without your 
lunch. You'd feel better if you had 
something in it.” 

That afternoon the pastor called and 
in conversation complained of a severe 
headache. 

“That’s because it’s empty,” said 
Nellie. “You'd feel better if you had 
something in it.” 


Rastus and Mose were having 2 
heated argument. In reply to some re- 
mark of Rastus, Mose said: 

“Guess I know, niggah! Don’t you 
think I’se got any brains?” 

“Huh!” Rastus replied. “Niggah, if 
brains were dynamite, you couldn’t 
blow off your hat!” 





“Johnny,” said his teacher, “if coal 
is selling at $6 a ton and you pay your 
dealer $24, how many tons will he 
bring you?” 

“A little over three tons, ma’am,” 
said Johnny promptly. 

“Why, Johnny, that isn’t right,” said 
the teacher. 

“No, ma’am, I know it ain’t,” said 
Johnny, “but they all do it.” 


An old negro woman, standing by 
the grave of her husband, shook her 
head and said mournfully: “Poor Ras- 
tus! I hope he’s gone where I ’spec 
he ain’t.” 


Miriam—Bella told me that you told 
her that secret that I told you not to 
tell her. 

Marion—Cat! I told her not to tell 
you. 

Miriam—Well, I told her I wouldn’t 
yA a” she told me, so don’t tell her 

id. 
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Catholic 
Art Calendars 
Make Ideal 
Christmas Gifts 


M*Y people are presenting 

the Catholic Art Cal- 
endar instead of using Christmas 
cards, thus avoiding the destruc- 
tion which almost always hap- 
pens to the Christmas card 
within a few days of Christmas. 
The calendar is a lasting remem- 
brance of your kindly feeling 
throughout the entire year. Give 
Catholic Art Calendars this 
Christmas. 
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Ay Merry Christmas 
and a 


Happy New Pear. 


AY the dewning of this 
Christmas Day mark 
the dawn and 
lastin: of 

ness for you 7 


will of the Christ Child envelop 
you and yours 
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FREE 


For every Catho- 
lic Art Calendar 
purchased we will 
include a 4-color 
Christmas pres- 
entation card 
which may besent 
with thecalendar, 
size 57¢ x 31% in. 
One of these cards 
will be included 
for every calendar 
you purchase. 
Thiscard is 
executed in four- 
coloroffsetlithog- 


raphy and contains, in addition to a beautiful sentiment, a place for your 
name and the name of the recipient. 


Cut Out Coupon and Mail Today 


THE LIGUORIAN, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Name___ 


for which please send me 
reproduced in four-color process, containing 14 pages, size 9x17 inches. 





calendars 





| Enclosed find $ 


Address 





Town and State 


















Every Catholic Should Have This 
14-Page 1923 Catholic Art Calendar 


Order Today and Avoid Disappointment 


You may think that it is too early to even think of 
purchasing an article now that you are not going to use 
until next January. It is a fact, however, that 75°; of 
the 1923 calendars have already been ordered. The 
wise purchaser looks ahead and is never disappointed. 
He buys his coal in April to avoid a coal shortage. Buy 


your 1923 Catholic Art Calendars now and be sure to 
get then in plenty of time for Christmas delivery. We 
can ship them to you immediately upon receipt of your 
order, as we now have 200,000 of these calendars ready 
for delivery. 


The calendars are mailed in heavy tubes and may be put away 
in your dresser drawer assuring cleanliness and freshness for 
Christmas giving 


More than 200,000 of these calendars were sold last 
year. It is the most popular and most beautiful Catholic 
calendar ever produced. It shows all of the feastdays of 
the Church in large red letters. A red fish is imprinted 
over the black dates on all fast days, and on each day 
is shown the name of the Saint to whom the particular 
day is dedicated. The titles of the national holidays are 
also shown in red. An excerpt from the Bible appears on 
every date with the exception of Sundays, on which the 
Gospel reference is given. On feasts of special Catholic 
devotion is reproduced an appropriate picture for the 
day. 

The Catholic Art Calendar has fourteen pages, size 
9 x 17 inches. Twelve of these pages are devoted to the 
months, on which are reproduced in the four-color 
process in beautiful colors 12 of the most famous religious 


The Catholic Art Calendar 


The Catholic Art Calendar is an invaluable aid to 
every Catholic and a necessity in every Catholic home, 
every Catholic schoolroom, everywhere that our Holy 
Religion is practiced. This calendar prevents, to a 


masterpieces in size 5 x 7. The subjects for the 1923 
Catholic Art Calendar are as follows: Rest During the 
Flight, Seeger. The Daughter of Jairus, Bloch. The 


Last Supper, Feuerstein. Destruction of Jerusalem, 
Kaulbach. Madonna, Janssens. Marriage of Cana, 
Hofmann. Peace, Strutt. Suffer the Little Ones to 


Come Unto Me, Kirchbach. Baptism of Wittikind, 
Thumann. Christ at Bethany, Hofmann. St. Cecilia, 
Lauenstein. Christmas Morning, Lingner. 

The cover design and borders are executed by the 
foremost decorative artist in the U.S., Mr. Frederick J 
Garner. On the cover is also reproduced one of the most 
beautiful Madonnas, by Feuerstein. On the last page 
are facts about the rites, rituals and practices of the 
Church which every Catholic should know. 


Should Be In Every Home 


great extent, the missing of Mass on holydays of obliga- 
tion and on lesser feasts, and has been responsible for the 
avoidance of eating meat on Days of Abstinence. 


The 1923 Calendar is Reproduced 
in 4-Color Process 


On account of the great demand for the Catholic Art 
Calendar in colors, it has been reproduced for 1923 in 
4-color process, one of the most expensive methods of 
color printing. Through the corbination of the four 
primary colors, the beautiful oriental colors of the East 
are exactly duplicated. The original photographs of 
these wonderful Catholic masterpieces have been 


A Christmas Gift 


A more fitting Christmas gift for Catholics to give on 
the day on which Christ was born could not be found. 
It contains excerpts and messages from Him whom all 
Catholics love and adore. What other gift could be 
purchased that would be more appropriate to give on 
His Birthday? Last year many used these calendars 
instead of Christmas cards which are soon thrown away 
and forgotten. It is a Christmas gift which will be ° 
remembered by the recipient for an entire year. 

The price is exceptionally reasonable, considering the 


Our prices on the Catholic Art 


beautifully handcolored by one of the foremost color 
artists in the United States, Miss Grace Nichols, who 
has brought out in detail all of the richness and depth 
of the original paintings, on which the painters for years 
studied the colors and costumes worn during Christ’s 
Life on earth. 


That Lasts a Year 


fact that the Catholic Art Calendar gives a complete 
change of pictures and reading matter for every month 
and thus creates the enthusiasm of a new article twelve 
times a year. The Catholic Art Calendar never grows 
old, and never becomes soiled, as only one page is shown 
for but one month. The price of 40c, when you stop to 
consider that it really contains thirteen large pictures, 
which could not possibly be purchased separately for 
less than 25c each not taking into consideration the 
smaller pictures, is very reasonable. 


Calendar for 1923 are 40c each, 


3 for $1.00 or $3.90 per dozen, postpaid 


Prices on larger quantities upon request 


PLEASE USE COUPON ON REVERSE SIDE 





Redemptorist Scholarships 





A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the edu- 
cation of a Redemptorist missionary student in perpetuity. 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
courses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up 
by our professed Students hee the founders and associate founders 
of Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors 
are credited with their share of the works performed by these 
students after they have become priests. 





Burse of St. Alphonsus (St. Alphonsus Parish, New Orleans, 
BOON: 0k 0h se descddancedsassnei <isealesadaes $2,506.46 
Burse of St. Mary (St. Mary’s Parish, New Orleans, La.)... 2,055.27 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual —_ nin Joseph’s Parish, 
po | Se Tre re rr , 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help and St. Alphonsus 
(Fresno, Cal.) 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.)... 1,507.00 


492.00 


Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis) 
$100.00; Burse of St. Cajetan (Single Ladies of Rock Church) 
$185.00; Burse of St. Joseph, $577.00; Burse of St. Francis Assisi, 
$1,007.50; Burse of the Little Flower, $2,439.00; Burse of St. 
Thomas, Apostle, $201.00; Burse of St. Jude, $238.50; Burse of 
St. Rita, $506.00; Burse of St. Anne, $152.00; Burse of St. Gerard, 
$525.00; Burse of the Sacred Heart, $141.00; Burse of Holy Fam- 
ily, $10.00. 




















Bonks 
THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 








For every Boy For the Young 
ON THE RUN THE DIVINE STORY 
By Father Finn, S. J. By C. J. Holland, S. T. D. 
Price, post-paid, $1.10 Price, postpaid, 85c. 


FATHER TIM’S TALKS ; 
2 For all Girls 
By Rev. C. D. McEnni- 


poe BIRD-A-LEA 
Vol. I. ae $1.10 By Clementia, $1.50 
Vol. II. postpaid $0.85 MOSTLY MARY 
ben a as By Clementia, $1.00 
For Children:- THE LIFE AND TIMES 
THE PARABLE BOOK OF JOHN CARROLL 
By the Sisters of Notre By Peter Guilday, Ph. D. 
Dame de Namur Price, $5.00 
Price, $2.00 
For the Children:— ne ea 
THE KING OF THE By C. C. Martindale, S. J. 
GOLDEN CITY | MR. FRANCIS NEWNES 
By Mother M. Loyola. By C. C. Martindale, S. J. 
Price, postpaid, $2.65 Price, each, $1.50 





sss eo 
ORDER AT ONCE FROM 


THE LIGUORIAN 


COCONOMOWCOC, Box A WISCON SIA! 








